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NE of the most important of all events in the history of the 
O Trans- Mississippi West was the completion of the first coast-to- 
coast railroad and the attendant ceremony and celebration at 
Promontory Point, Utah, on Monday, May 10, 1869. Not only was 
there celebration as the ceremony of driving the golden spike was 
completed, but the nation breathlessly followed the event as each 
stroke of the silver mallet was flashed by wire to all the cities of the 
country. 

The final “Done!” was received in the East at 2:47 P. M. and 
Mayor A. Oakey Hall of New York City shortly thereafter ordered 
a hundred-gun salute fired in Central Park. A thanksgiving serv- 
ice at Trinity church attended by huge crowds was a feature of the 
New York festivities. In Philadelphia a battery of “steam”’ fire 
engines was assembled in front of Independence Hall and as the final 
word was received a bedlam of steam whistles, ringing bells and wild 
cheers spread over the city. In Buffalo, crowds sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” In Chicago an impromptu parade seven miles in 
length, which the Chicago Tribune estimated contained “1626 horses 
and 3252 human beings,” soon got under way on that happy day. At 


night the “new” Tribune building was ablaze with lights to cap the 
city’s jubilation. 


Omaha staged a day-long celebration. An elaborate and carefully 
planned parade was held in which nearby towns participated by 
sending members of gayly attired fraternal orders and fire com- 
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panies. Probably the fire company—beg pardon, H. & L. Co. No. 1 
—of Fremont would have been awarded the prize, if a prize had 
been given for the most colorful group, for their uniforms consisted 
“of black broadcloth pants—blue opera flannel shirts, with black 
velvet collars and facings—the whole trimmed with gold lace with, 
also, a gold star on either side of the collar, a handsome red and 
white morocco belt and fatigue cap.” In the evening an elaborate 
display of fireworks was capped by a grand ball in the capitol build- 
ing. Visitors came from miles around, the city streets were over- 
flowing to celebrate the great event, but the Omaha Republican in 
reporting the happenings of the day thankfully remarked that there 
was no rowdyism and drunkness, usual to American celebrations, 
“and we have to chronicle no accident with its harrowing details, no 
melee with its sickening consequences, no lists of crime; and we may 
well be proud of so commendable a fact 

If the occasion was one for rejoicing in the East and the Middle 
West, the citizens of California could scarcely contain their joy. In 
fact, so eager was the desire to celebrate that San Francisco and 
Sacramento held their jubilation two days before the rest of the 
country, and on Saturday, May 8, the day was ushered in for San 
Franciscans by salvos of artillery, booming of cannon and the ter- 
rific screeching of whistles. The same day, Sacramento celebrated 
so thoroughly that the Daily Union could do little but report ‘“‘t 


e 


affair was very Magnificent.” ! 

Not since Lee’s surrender, four years earlier, had the nation been 
so profoundly moved. “At noon today,” stated the New York 
Tribune in its editorial columns, “the last rail is to be laid on the 
great National railway that unites the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and marks the crowning triumph over the Continent that the Puri- 
tan and the Cavalier entered three centuries ago.” ? 


1. The nation-wide interest in the event is recorded in the extended and frequent accounts 
in the newspapers of the day. The New York Tribune, for example, devoted to the event 
over three columns on page one in the issue of May 8, 1869; four columns on page one in 
the issue of May 10, including a poem for the occasion by George W. Bungay, “Rivet the 
Last Pacific Rail’; two columns on page one of the issue of May 11, which described the 
telegraphic report of events at Promontory Point and gave news of the celebration in other 
cities. In Omaha, practically the entire first page of the Omaha Weekly Republican, May 19, 
1869, was devoted to accounts of the local celebration and those occurring elsewhere. The 
quotations in the text (concerning Omaha) are from this source. The plans and celebration 
in San Francisco are reported in the Daily Alta California, San Francisco, May 6, p. 1, May 
8, p. 1, 7, » p. 1, May 12, p. 1, 1869. The Alta in the issue of May 9 published a 
poem by W. Rhodes, written for the occasion. The Alta in the issue of May 20, 1869, 
p. 1, A AF “A account from the Chicago Tribune of May 11, describing the celebration jn 
Chicago. The aceounts in the Sacramento Daily Union also published a poem for the « 
easion by L. E. Crane (May 10, 1869, p. 8). Since we have taken the trouble to mention 
poems resulting from this historic occasion we should not, of course, leave out the best known 
of all, ‘“‘What the Engines Said,’”’ by Bret Harte. This poem appeared originally in The 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, v. 2 (1869), June, p. 577. 

2. New York Tribune, May 10, 1869, p. 4. 

“The crowning triumph” was viewed by many representatives of the press, but curiously 
enough, the two leading pictorial papers of the day, Harper's Weekly and Leslie's, had no 
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With the eyes of the nation thus so acutely focused on the great 
national railway, it is not surprising that newspaper and magazine 
editors hurriedly sent out reporters and writers to describe for their 


artists on the spot,”’ so that the pictorial records of the event upon which we are dependent 
today are the well-known photographs of C. R. Savage and the lesser-known ones of A. J 
Russel 

Not until the issue of May 29, 1869, did Harper's Weekly take recognition of the comple- 
tion of the railroad A double-page spread of wholly imaginative and decorative pictures 
(pp. 344, 345) pay their respects to the event (with description note on p. 341). 

Leslie's was still later in recording the event. In the issue of June 5, 1869, there are re- 
produced several of the A. J. Russell photographs of the event. For information on the Sav- 
age and Russell photographs, see Robert Taft, Photograp hy and the American Scene (New 
York, 1988), pp. 272, 280, 293. The California Alta, Ms ay 12, 1869, p. 1, stated that A. A 
Hart of Sacramento, "also photogrs aphed the ceremony of May 10, 1869 

Doubtless the best-known picture of the ceremony of the joining of the rails is 








Hill’s “The Last Spike’’ (currently called ‘“‘The Driving of the Last Spike’). Thi 
painting (eight feet, two inches by eleven feet, six inches) was begun by Hill about "1877 and 
is based on photographs of the event and of the celebrities who participated. One account 


has it that the painting was commissioned by Leland Stanford who never paid for or ac- 
quired it. It was finally bought in the late 1890’s by Paul Tietzen, who presented it to the 
state of California in 1937. It now hangs at the end of the north corridor of the first floor 








in the California state capitol, Sacramento. Hill first exhibited the painting in San Francisco 
on January 28, 1881, according to an account in the San Francisco Alta California, January 
29, 1881, p. 1. This account states that the painting was ‘‘the consummation of nearly four 
years of arduous labor’ and continued: 
“In a—e ng his picture, Mr. Hill selected the moment of the most s " 
when the officiating cl man, Rev. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has just 
concluded hi invoe: tion ‘to the Almighty and the electricians were about connecting 
the golden spike, presented by Mr. David Hewes, with the Sseneniinentel te legraph 
line, that was to ring out the glad tidings of ‘the last spike driven’ on the he of the 
Capitol at Washington, and the cannon that woke the echoes of the Golden Gate The 
view is eastward, along the track of the Union Pacific Railroa d, toward the horizon 
bounded by the snowy summit of the Wahsatch Mountains. The commanding figure 
of Governor Stanford, leaning or the silver hammer, arrests the eye, which, after a 
moment's pause, glances beyond to the locomotive, half hidden by figures, and then on 
to the pla ns dotted with sagebrush and suffused with the genial ray f the sun, upeor 
an almost cloudless afternoon There are some four hundred figures on the canvas, 
seventy of which are portraits in rich diversified and harmonious colors, with flowing 
grace of outline and freedom of individual treatment. The characteristics of the men, 
many of whose names are familiar on both hemispheres, are as well shown in pose and 


outline as in feature, presenting a rare combination of strong faces and manly forms 
There are also introduced some well-known characters of the plains, and several inci 
dents contrasting the old life and the incoming civilization. To the ft j 

an old-fashioned stagecoach, while beyond is a wagon train that had left the M 
souri months before; and a race is in progress between mustangs, to whose drivers rat 
bling was paramount to matters of national concern. 

“Other features are a strap-game, poker-playing on a barrel-head, a couple of 
saloons improvised for the occasion, a few Indians in their native attire, a few itinerant 
vendors, and a company of soldiers that chanced to be present, all of which give vari- 
ety of detail and relieve the more formal groupings. At the feet of Governor Stanford, 
adjusting the wire leading off through the crowd to the telegraph pole on the richt, is 
F. L. Vandenburg, the chief electrician of the occasion. To the left is J. H. Strow- 
bridge, General Superintendent of the work of construction. The leading lights of the 
Central Pacific Railroad—C. P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, E. B. Crocker, Charles 
Crocker, and T. D. Judah—are represented in characteristic attitudes, with features ac- 
curately portrayed. Near Governor Stanford are the President and Directors of the 
Union Pacific—Oakes Ames, Sidney Dillon, Dr. Durant and John Duff. The wives of 
the officers commanding the troops in the vicinity, who were present, add to the canvas 
a picturesque quality. The Wahsatch Mountains, five or six miles distant, trend away 
to the north, diminishing in height until they become a low range of blue hills bounding 
the grayish-green expanse of plains, while the foreground is bathed with warm light, 
lending to the pile of ties, the kegs of spikes, the grading implements, and even the 
fresh earth, a mellow radiance that invests them with a portion of the interest at- 
tached to the scene. Although Mr. Hill dealt with four hundred figures in almost per- 
fect rest, and the landscape in which they stand, except for a lovely quality in the at- 
mosphere and a certain enhancement of distance, is without extraordinary features, the 
thankless material yielded to the skillful hand of the artist, and the picture is complete.’ 

I am indebted to Miss Beora Snow, information clerk at the California state capitol and 
to Miss Caroline Wenzel of the California State Library, Sacramento, for the above informa- 
tion. Hill’s famous painting was reproduced in color in Fortune, February, 1940, and in Life, 
July 4, 1949 

Thomas Hill (1829-1908) is one of the best-known of California painters of mountain 
scenery. For a biographical sketch see Dictionary of American Biography, v. 9, pp. 46, 47 
Eugen Neuhaus, History and Ideals of American Art (Stanford Univ., 1931), pp. 86, 87, has 
an undocumented account of his work. Thad Welch, another California painter, character- 
ized Hill as.“an amiable Englishman, who said he painted the Yosemite, not as it is, but as 
it ought to be.”—Overland, v. 82 (1924), April, p. 181. 
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readers the wonder of travel from coast to coast on iron rails. One 
of the best-known of the writing fraternity to draw this assignment 
was A. D. Richardson of the New York Tribune, and in less than 
ten days after the rails were joined, he left New York City for San 
Francisco. In a lengthy series of articles to the Tribune he de- 
scribed in considerable detail his experiences as he traveled from 
coast to coast. According to Richardson, the distance he covered 
was 3,313 miles (from New York to San Francisco) and the fare 
on this early transcontinental tour was $193.82. 

Less than 50 California-bound passengers were on the train as 
they left Omaha. Emigrants, Richardson pointed out, were waiting 
for lower fares. The trip from coast to coast could be made in six 
days but nine days was the more usual time when the through road 
was first opened. Moreover the rails really weren’t continuous, for 
at Council Bluffs, because of the lack of a bridge across the Missouri 
river, the passengers disembarked on the eastern shore of the river 
and were loaded into 
twelve mammoth omnibuses, and express and baggage wagons. The two mail 
wagons are so piled with sacks of letters and papers that they look like loads 
of hay. All these huge vehicles are crowded upon one ferry boat; we drop 
down half a mile. rounding the great, flat. naked sand-bank: then land, a 
drive along a plank road, with water on each side, into the just-now muddy 
streets of Omaha. The through passengers are transferred to the Union Pa- 


cific train, and in half an hour are again whirling Westward. . . 5 


Although the rails were continuous through Promontory Point, 
the “town” was the end of the Union Pacific and the beginning of 
the Central Pacific and passengers were forced to change cars in 
tichardson’s day. Travelers were advised to be wary of Promon- 
tory. It was, as Richardson described it, “30 tents upon the Great 
Sahara, sans trees, sans water, sans comfort, sans everything.” ' 

8. The articles (eight in number) appeared under the general heading ‘“‘Through to t 
Pacific’’ and will be found in the New York Tribune of 1869 as follows: May 29, pp. 1, 2 
(this first one is dated ‘Chicago, May 21’); June 5, p. 1; June 22, p. 2; June 25, pp. 1, ! 
June 26, p. 14; July 12, pp. 1, 2; July 19, p. 1; July 28, pp. 1, 2. The series was conclu 


by a column headed ‘Back From the Pacific’’ (describing Richardson's experiences as 
east as Omaha and Atchison) in the issue of August 2, 1869, pp. 1, 2 All nine articles ure 





signed with Richardson's initials ‘A. D. R.”” This series was reprinted in a greatly condensed 
version in a compilation of Richardson’s writings prepared by his wife, Mrs. A. D. Richardsor 
Garnered Sheaves .. . (Hartford, 1871), pp. 258-322. Other contemporary accounts of 


travel over the transcontinental railroad in the first few months of use will be found in W. I 
Humason’s From the Atlantic Surf to the Golden Gate (Hartford, 1869), a very poor and jr 
adequate description as far as actual travel experiences go; a more satisfactory account wil! be 
found in W. F. Rae’s Westward By Rail (New York, 1871), 2nd ed. Rae made the trip 
across the continent in September, 1869. 

4. Richardson gives a nine-day time table from New York to San Francisco in the N 
York Tribune, June 26, 1869, p. 14. There is an item in the Tribune, July 26, 1869, p 
reporting that the first through car from Sacramento arrived in New York City on July 24 
It had left Sacramento on July 17 and made the trip in ‘‘a trifle over six days.” F 

5. Ibid., June 5, 1869, p. 1. 

6. Ibid., June 26, 1869, p. 14 
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Other contemporaries condemned it in still harsher terms: 

Sodom [wrote the editor from a neighboring town] had its few, peculiar 
besetting sins; Promontory presents a full catalogue, with all the modern 
improvements, dips, spurs, angles, and variations. The low, desperate, hungry, 
brazen-faced thieves there congregated would contaminate the convicts of any 
penitentiary [sic] in the land. —It would be a mercy to the traveling public, 
esp cially that portion coming west, and a relief to the honest mechanics of 
Promontory, and the moral sentiments of the age, if the cleansing element of 
fire would sweep the God-forsaken town from the face of the earth.7 

If the traveling public read at all, they would have reason to 
make their stay in Promontory as short as possible. The final dis- 
comfort in traveling from coast to coast in 1869 was encountered 
at the western end of the line, for rail reached only to Sacramento. 
The remainder of the trip could be made to San Francisco by 
steamer down the Sacramento river or by rail to Vallejo and then 
by ferry across the bay. The Vallejo railroad, however, was a 
private affair not connected with the Central Pacific and although 
it was the shortest and quickest way to San Francisco, its existence 
was not disclosed to transcontinental passengers.® 

Despite these difficulties of travel, Richardson was quick to assure 
his readers that the combined roads were as safe to travel as any in 
the United States and that passengers taking sleeping cars would 
have a comfortable trip. In fact, as another traveler pointed out, 
“the Pullman saloon, sleeping and restaurant cars of the West,—as 
yet unknown in the Atlantic States . . . introduce a comfort, 
even a luxury, into life on the rail, that European travel has not 
yet attained to. . . .” 1 

Richardson was no new observer of the West, for he had a first- 
hand acquaintance with it, not only from previous travel but from 
actual frontier life and one of the most moving passages of his over- 
land account was written when he recalled his earlier travels: 

Memories of seven journeys in bye gone years, and from the Missouri to 
three mountains—on horseback and in vehieles—usually oc upying a week, and 
always full of adventure. The wagon-train, the coach, the pony-expresses, the 
buffalo-hunt, the Indian panic, the camp-fire, the reading aloud in the tent by 
flaming candle of a chilly evening, the sleeping upon the ground under the blue 
sky through many a pleasant night—all these belong to a faded past. Instead, 
we hear [have?] the palace car in its purple and fine linen; the conductor 
with his pouch demanding our tickets; the black porter with his clothes-brush, 


7. Omaha Weekly Republican, October 
Independent of October 18. 

8. Richardson, New York Tribune, July 12, 1869, pp. 1, 2. 

9. Ibid., June 25, 1869, pp. 1, 2. 

10. Samuel Bowles, The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, v. 23 (1869), April, p. 496. 


27, 1869, p. 3, reprinted from the Elko (Nev.) 
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waiting for our “quarter,” the railway eating-house with its clattering dishes, 
and the smooth running train for one night and one day [Richardson was re- 
fering to the trip from Omaha to Cheyenne]. The gain is wonderful in time 
and comfort; the loss irreparable in romance and picturesqueness.!! 

JOSEPH BECKER 

All of which sets the stage for Joseph Becker. Although writers in 
considerable number made the Western journey shortly after the 
joining of rails, pictorial reporters were few and far between, or at 
least the record of their work is extremely meager.!* 

Probably there was no publisher who was as sensitive to public 
demand and tastes as Frank Leslie; his policy was based on the 
maxim: “Never shoot over the heads of the people.” If such a policy 
led to no improvement in public taste, its record, at least, reflected 
the common level of achievement and culture during the years that 
Leslie published his numerous periodicals. The great public interest 
aroused by the completion of the transcontinental railroad was 
Leslie’s signal to send a staff artist to picture events along the line 
of travel, and in the fall of 1869 Joseph Becker started west on an 
assignment from Leslie. 

Becker, born in 1841, joined Leslie’s staff as an errand boy in 
1859, at the age of 17. In constant contact with the pictorial re- 
porters on the staff, he became interested in sketching and was 
taught the rudiments of the art by staff members. Leslie himself, a 
skilled engraver, took an active interest in the youngster and en- 
couraged him to practice long and hard. By 1863, he was an artist 
on Leslie’s staff and as the demand for field artists was insatiable, 
he was sent with the Army of the Potomac and followed the cam- 
paigns from Gettysburg to Appomattox. Many of his war drawings 
were, of course, reproduced in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
but in 1905 Becker stated that he had many original Civil War 
sketches and studies that had never been published.* Becker con- 
tinued for many years after the close of the war on the Leslie staff, 
and from 1875 until 1900 he was head of the Leslie art department. 

Becker left New York City on his Western trip about the middle 
of October, 1869, some five months after the joining of rails, so that 

11. New York Tribune, June 22, 1869, p. 2. 

12. Richardson reported (ibid.) that ‘“‘within thirty days’’ many artists and writers were 
going west. Already he had met Ed. F. Waters of the Boston Advertiser, Gov. Bross of the 
Chicago Tribune, J. W. Simonton of the Associated Press, and Wm. Swinton of the New York 
Times, but he did not mention by name any of the artists. I have found no other illustrator 


until Becker’s work is reported, although the photographers mentioned in Footnote 2 should 
not be overlooked. 


13. The biographical data on Becker given above comes from reminiscences of Becker pub- 
lished in Leslie’s Weekly, v. 101 (1905), December 14, p. 570, and from an obituary published 


after his death on January 27, 1910, in the New York Tribune, January 29, 1910, p. 7. For 
a biographical sketch of Frank Leslie see Dictionary of American Biography, v. 11, pp. 186, 
187. 
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some of the early difficulties of transcontinental travel had dis- 
appeared, but the journey was unique in its kind. The enterprising 
George Pullman had prevailed upon the managements of the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific to permit a through Pullman train to 
run from Omaha to San Francisco without the necessity of changing 
trains at the junction point of Promontory. The Central Pacific had 
completed their line from Sacramento to San Francisco so that with 
the innovation of the Pullman car, rail service had been consider- 
ably improved in five months. The Alta California of San Francisco 
described the new service as follows: 

After Tuesday next a Pullman special train. with drawing-room and sleeping 
cars, will leave San Francisco at 7:30 a. m. every Monday, and Omaha every 
Tuesday, at 9:15 a. m., stopping only . . . [for necessary] fuel and water 
The fare, including double berth in sleeping car, will be $168 in currency be- 
tween San Francisco and Omaha. Meals will be served on the train as follows: 
Breakfast, from 7 to 9, $1; lunch, from 11 to 2, at card prices; 


dinner, from 4 
to 6, $1.50. Passage tickets, drawing-rooms, sections and berths can be secured 
at the Pacific Railroad offices at either end, by telegraph, letter, or personal 
application. 

One of these special trains, which left Omaha on the 18th [actually October 
19], will reach this city to-day, and will leave on the return trip for Omaha on 
Monday next, arriving there on Thursday, and connecting with Eastern trains 
due in New York on Sunday. The trip across the Continent will, according to 
this schedule, be made in six days.!4 

Becker was on the first of these special trains, the one which left 
Omaha on October 19th. The train arrived in San Francisco on the 
evening of October 22, making the run in 81 hours." 

The pictorial records of Becker’s trip began their appearance in 
Leslie’s with the issue of November 13, 1869.'° It is a sentimental 
drawing with the legend “Good-Bye” and shows a mother holding 
her baby up to be kissed by a be-whiskered engineer in the loco- 
motive cab. The illustration bears the sub-title, “An Incident on the 
Union Pacific Railroad at Omaha.” 

Very few of these Western illustrations were credited directly to 
Becker. In a few, to be cited later, Becker is specifically men- 


14. Alta California, October 22, 1869, p. 1. 

15. The arrival of the first Pullman special from the East is reported in ibid., October 23 
1869, p. 1, in an article which included a resolution signed by a number of the passengers 
Included in the list of names is that of ‘‘Joseph Becker, New York City.” The article stated 
that the train left Omaha ‘‘at a quarter past nine o'clock in the mormng on Tuesday last.” 
Tuesday of that week was October 19. A group of travelers on a special train from New York 
City which left New York October 16 was supposed to have made the trip west from Omaha 
on the same special train; owing to storms they failed to make connections (the above citation 
and the Omaha Weekly Republican, October 20, 1869, p. 3). This fact would establish that 
Becker left New York City prior to October 16 
_ In the Becker reminiscences of 1905 (loc. cit.), he stated that the Western trip was made 
in 1872; an obvious slip of memory for not only did the name of Becker appear in the Alta 
California of 1869 (cited above) but there are no Western illustrations of Becker in Leslie's 
for 1872 or 1873 whereas there are such illustrations for 1869 and 1870. 


\6. Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, v. 29 (1869), November 13, p. 145 (full page). 
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tioned in the legend. In two, his initials appeared. After the series 
was under way, individual illustrations appeared under the general 
title, “Across the Continent,” followed by the specific title of the 
illustration and the credit line “From a sketch by our special artist.” 
Occasionally in the series, an illustration will be found which bears 
the signature of some other artist. Thus the signature “Bghs” (Al- 
bert Berghaus) appeared on several, however such signatures but 
indicate the fact that the original sketch was redrawn, probably on 
the wood block itself, by the second artist. A few of the illustrations 
belonging to the general series, “Across the Continent,” were credited 
to photographs by A. J. Russell but the others to “our special artist.” 
I have assumed that all, with the exception of the photographs, are 
to be credited to Becker.1* 

Becker spent some time in California working on still another as- 
pect of life in 1869. Leslie was greatly interested in the Chinese 
question as were many other Americans of that day. The importa- 
tion of Chinese laborers into California beginning in the middle 
1860’s was producing a social and economic problem as the wave of 
Chinese immigration advanced eastward. Leslie’s feeling about the 
Chinese is doubtlessly reflected in the general title of a series of 
illustrations appearing in his Newspaper, “The Coming Man.” Here 
again the illustrator was Becker, for Leslie had instructed him to 
make the Chinese a matter of special study when he reached Cali- 
fornia.'§ 

After spending six weeks in California, Becker returned east over 
the transcontinental route but took time out to leave the main line 


17. The record of Becker’s Western trip as given in the Alta California reference ‘sec Foot- 
notes 14 and 15) and the subject matter of the Western illustrations as listed in the text 
which follows, is good evidence for crediting Becker with the series of illustrations. But there 
is more positive evidence. In the issue of Frank Leslie's lilustrated Newspaper for Yebruary 
5, 1870, p. 346 (v. 29), there is editorial comment on a two-page illustration (one of the geri 
“Across the Continent’’) issued as supplement, “The Snow Sheds on the Central Pacific Ra 
road, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains.” The editorial goes on to state: “The numbers of 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper since the commencement of the publication in its pages 
of scenes and incidents met with by our artist [italics are by the writer] in his journey to 
San Francisco, are especially valuable, and should be purchased and carefully filed for fut 
reference by all who have an intelligent idea of the future of this continent.”” The illustration 
referred to in this issue bears the legend, ‘From a Sketch by Joseph Becker.’’ The identifica- 
tion of our artist with Joseph Becker and with the series ‘‘Across the Continent’ completes 
the proof. 

18. Becker's illustrations of Chinese life in California appeared in thid., beginning with 
the issue of May 7, 1870, where (p. 114) editorial comment is made on them and there js in- 
cluded as a supplement to the issue a large two-page illustration, “Scene in the Principal 
Chinese Theatre, San Francisco, California, During the Performance of a Great Historical 
Play” with the legend “From a Sketch by Joseph Becker.”’ Other Chinese illustrations ap- 
peared in the issues of May 14, 21, 28, Jume 4, 11, 18, 25, July 2, 16, 28, 30, 1870. In the 
issue of July 30 (p. 316) is the statement that ‘‘with this number we close the interesting 
series of engravings illustrating the Chinese as they are seen today in our chief maritime city 
on the Pacific coast.”” Curiously enough, Becker in his reminiscences (see Footnote 13) stated 
that the chief object of his Western trip was to depict the Chinese and that he “spent six 
weeks among the Celestials.”’ 

Other contemporary comment on the Chinese question will be found in the report on a 
national discussion of the Chinese labor question held at Memphis, Tenn., in 1869 (New York 
Tribune, July 15, 1869, p. 5) and in A. D. Richardson’s lengthy discussion of the Chinese 
problem in “John,” The Atlantic Monthly, v. 24 (1869), December, pp. 740-751. 
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at Ogden for a side trip to Salt Lake City, for the Mormons were 
also a subject of general and extreme American interest. As a re- 
sult, many Utah sketches appeared among the Becker illustrations. 
It is possible, too, that Becker made a hasty side trip from the main 
line of the Union Pacific at Cheyenne to Denver.’® 
Altogether, if we exclude the Chinese illustrations (cited in Foot- 
note 18), there resulted from Becker’s trip some 40 Western illus- 
trations with the following titles (starred items have the series 
title, “Across the Continent”) : 
“Sunday in the Rocky Mountains” (full page). 
“On the Plains—A Station Scene on the Union Pacific Railway” (full 
page). [Reproduced between pp. 120, 121.] 
“Dining Saloon of the Hotel Express Train” (about full page). 
“Drawing-Room of the Hotel Express Train” (Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 on two pages) 
[No. 4, reproduced facing p. 121.] 
“Kitchen of the Express Train.” 
“Gamblers and Gambling-Table in the Street at Promontory Point.” 
“Gambling-Houses at Promontory Point.” 
“Passing Through the Great Salt Lake Valley” (double page). 
“Salt Lake Branch Railroad in Course of Construction” (full page). 
“Scene in Salt Lake Valley—Fortified House on the Plains” (Nos. 10, 11, 
12 on one page). 
“Utah—Transporting Railway Ties Across Salt Lake.” 
“Utah—Mormons Hauling Wood From the Mountains.” 
“Hotel Life on the Plains” (six illustrations on one page). [Reproduced 
facing p. 128.] 
“A Prairie Dog City Near the Pacific Railroad” (Nos. 14 and 15 on one 
page). 
“Brigham City, and Old Water-Marks, as Seen from Corinne, on the Line 
of the Pacific Railroad.” 
“Mormon Converts on Their Way to Salt Lake City—The Halt on the 
Road at a Watering Place” (full page). 
“A Mormon Farmer and His Family in the Streets of Salt Lake City” 
(Nos. 17, 18, 19 on one page). 
“Street Scene in Salt Lake City.” 
“The Fish Market, Salt Lake City—Members of Brigham Young’s Family 
Buying Fish.” 
“View of Echo City, and Entrance to Echo Canon, Looking East” (full 
page and contains the signature, lower left, “J. B.”). 
*21. “A View in Echo Canon” (Nos. 21 and 22 on one page). 
*22. “A Mormon Farmer and Family Returning From Salt Lake City.” 
*23. “Snow Sheds on the Central Pacific Railroad, in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains” (double page). 

19. That the trip to Salt Lake City was made on the return from California is so stated 
by Becker in his reminiscences (see Footnote 13); in fact, even without his comment it would 
appear obvious that Salt Lake City would have to be visited on the return trip as the out- 
bound trip from Omaha to San Francisco in 81 hours would preclude any side trips. 

The possibility of a Becker visit to Denver is suggested by an illustration in Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, v. 30 (1870), April 2, p. 44, “Monuments on Monument Creek, Col- 


orado, Near the Line of the Pacific Railroad, ” eredited to the general series of illustrations 
and to “our artist’; the text (p. 29) identified the locality as ‘“‘south of Denver.” 
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*24. “Salt Lake City—The Reserved Circle in the Mormon Theatre for the 
children of Brigham Young” (Nos. 24 and 25 on one page). 
*25. “Salt Lake City—The Interior of the Great Mormon Temple.” 
*26. “Salt Lake City—The Reserved Circle for the Wives of Brigham Young 
in the Mormon Theatre” (Nos. 26 and 27 on one page). 
*27. “Salt Lake City—Mormon Leader with His Last ‘Seal’ in the Mormon 
Theatre.” 
*28. “Entrance to the Great American Desert” (Nos. 28 and 29 on one page). 
*29. “The Weber Canon.” 
*30. “Wood Shoots in the Sierra Nevada—Pacific Railroad” (about % page). 
*31. “Hauling Lumber in the Sierra Nevada” (Nos. 31 and 32 on one page) 
*32. “Humboldt River and Canon.” 
*33. “The Post-Office at Promontory Point” (small). 
*34. “In the Sierra Nevada, on the Line of the Pacific Railroad” (about % 
page). 
*35. “Scene on the Road to Salt Lake City—A Mormon Adobe Dwelling” 
(about % page). 
36. “View on Truckee River in Sierra Nevada” (about % page). 
*37. “Laborers on a Hand-Car of the Pacific Rail road, Attacked by Indians— 
Running Fight, and Repulse of the Assailants” (full page). 
38. “Monuments on Monument Creek, Colorado, Near the Line of the 
Pacific Railroad” (about % page). 
39. “On the Plains—Early Morning at Fort Laramie” (about % page). 
40. “An Exciting Race Between a Locomotive and a Herd of Deer on the 
Line of the Pacific Rail road, West of Omaha” (about ™% page) .?° 
Of all the illustrations listed above, the most interesting and most 
revealing of the times is No. 2, “A Station Scene on the Union 
Pacific Railway” (reproduced between pp. 120, 121). The station 
may be Omaha or—more probably—it is a composite view of sev- 
eral scenes witnessed by Becker, for here are portrayed the bustle, 
confusion and interests of many and varied individuals. Emigrants, 
pleasure-seeking travelers, soldiers, plainsmen and prospectors, In- 
dians, card sharps, mining speculators, Chinese coolies, a Jewish 
peddler (When will the fascinating story of the Jew on the frontier 
be told?), a Negro caller and many others not so easily identified 
varry on their roles against the background of the station, a hastily 
constructed water tower and a billowing canvas “Hotel and Dining 
Room.” The opening of the railroad made easier access to the 
20. These illustrations appeared in ibid., as follows: In v. 29 (1869), No. 1, December 4, 
p. 193; No, 2, December 11, pp. 208, 209. In v. 29 (1870), No. 3, January 15, p. 297 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, January 15, pp. 304, 305; No. 8, January 15, supplement; No. 9, January 


22, p. 321; Nos. 10, 11, 12, January 22, p. 324; No. 13, January 22, p. 325; Nos. 14, 15, 
January 29, p. 336; No. 16, January 29, p. 337; Nos. 17, 18, 19, February 5, p. 349; No 
20, February 5, p. 352; Nos. 21, 22, February 5, p. 353; No. 23, February 5, supplement; 
Nos. 24, 25, February 12, p. 372; Nos. 26, 27, February 12, p. 373; Nos. 28, 29, February 
19, p. 389; No. 30, February 26, p. 401; Nos. 31, 32, February 26, p. 404; No. 33, March 
5, p. 409; No. 34, March 5, p. 417; No. 35, March 12, p. 436. In v. 30 (1870), No. 36, 
March 19, p. 12; No. 37, March 26, p. 25; No. 38, April 2, p. 44; No. 39, April 30, 
p. 108; No. 40, May 28, p. 173. 
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mining regions of the West and every new discovery brought a rush 
of passengers intent on making sudden fortunes.*! 

Others of particular interest in the series include those showing 
the equipment of the first Pullman special, “the Hotel Express 
Train” (Nos. 3, 4 and 5), those of Promontory Point (Nos. 6, 7, 
33 and probably No. 13) which do nothing to relieve its reputation 
as “a God-forsaken town” and the two large illustrations, “Snow 
Sheds on the Central Pacific Railroad, in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains’ ’ (No. 23) and “Passing Through the Great Salt Lake Valley” 
(No. 8) which bears as an addition to the legend, “The Country as 
Seen From the Observation Car of the Pacific Railroad Hotel Ex- 
press Train.” The “Observation Car” was simply the rear platform 
of the last coach but Becker later claimed that the desire of travel- 
ers to observe scenery on this trip suggested the idea of an observa- 
tion car. “I furnished designs,” wrote Becker in 1905, “for this to 
Mr. Pullman, which afterwards were utilized. I may therefore 
fairly claim to have been the inventor of what is now a feature on 
all great railways.” 2? 

The illustration showing snowsheds in the Sierra Nevadas is of 
additional interest as Becker later made a painting based on the 
illustration. In 1939, the painting was on exhibit at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art under the inconceivably stupid title of “The 
First Transcontinental Train Leaving Sacramento, in May, 1869.” 
An examination of the two pictures shows that they are but little 
different.?3 

The last two in the list above (Nos. 39 and 40) do not have the 
series title, “Across the Continent,” but from the subject matter and 
the accompanying text clearly belong with the group. The title of 
No. 39 is in error, however, for it should read “Early Morning at 
Laramie [not Fort Laramie].” The failure to distinguish between 
Laramie, Wyo., and Fort Laramie is an error that has been made 
innumerable times since 1870. 


21. The White Pine silver mines of Nevada were probably attracting the most interest at 
the time of Becker's trip. The New York Tribune in August and September of 1869 ran a 
series of five long articles on these mines (No. 1 in the series appeared on August 16, 1869, 
pp. 1, 2, and No. 3, August 24, 1869, pp. 1, 2) the railroad station for which was Eiko, Nev 
I have examined the Omaha papers of the period (in the Byron Reed collection of the Omaha 
Public Library) & e., the summer and fall of 1869, and both the Omaha Weekly Republican 
and the Omaha Weekly Herald devoted many columns to mining news, not only of the White 
Pine region but to regions in Montana (the freight station for the Montana mines on the line 
of the railroad was Corinne, Utah—Omaha Weekly Herald, Seendiar | 24, 1869, p. 4), Wy- 
oming and Colorado. 

It will be noted that this illustration bears, lower left, a signature which appears to be a 
composite of several, but the initials “J’’ “B’” and “D” are discernible. ‘“D"’ probably is 
the signature of J. P. Davis, the wood-engraver as his signature appeared on at least one 
other of Becker's illustrations, Leslie’s, v. 30 (1870), May 7, supplement. 

22. In Becker reminiscences (see Footnote 13). 

23. For the exhibition of the Becker painting in 1939, see Life in America (The Metro- 
politan | Museum of Art, N. Y., 1939), pp. 157, 158. 
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After Becker became head of Leslie’s art department in 1875, his 
opportunities for travel were greatly reduced and, as far as I have 
been able to determine, his Western illustrations were confined 
solely to his experiences of 1869.*4 

Harry OGDEN AND WALTER YEAGER 

The practice of newspapers and magazines in sending artists and 
illustrators on long excursions to the West has resulted in some of 
our most important pictorial records of this region. In addition to 
those of Joseph Becker, the travels of A. R. Waud and T. R. Davis 
in 1866 and 1867, and the extremely valuable series of illustrations 
secured by Frenzeny and Tavernier, have already been described in 
this series. 

Doubtless there were many others in the decades of the 1860’s and 
1870’s. For example, the Southwestern illustrations of T. Willis 
Champney made for Scribner’s Magazine in 1873 at least deserve 
mention in our review. But illustrators sent by newspapers and the 
lesser-known magazines must have made the transcontinental tour 
in considerable number, though their work today is not readily ac- 
cessible. Much of it, I hope, will through the continued work of 
myself and others, eventually come to light.*® 


x * * 


The most elaborate, the plushiest, the ne plus ultra in the way of 
pictorial excursions to the West, however, was that of no less a per 
son than Frank Leslie himself in the spring and summer of 1877. By 
1877 Leslie was a person of real consequence in these United States. 


24. The only other Western illustrations that I have found credited to Becker are t 
appearing in Leslie’s many years after his trip of 1869. In the issue of August 17, 1889, | 
21, is the Becker illustration ‘ ‘Fores t Fires in Montana”’ and in the issue of March 21, 1891 
p. 121, is the Becker illustration “The Invasion of the Cherokee Strip.’’ As no informatior 
in the text appears concerning these illustrations, I presume that Becker redrew them fro 
photographs or from the sketches of other artists. 

Reprodyced with Becker's reminiscences (Footnote 13) was a photograph of a grout 
Leslie artists of the early 1870's. Included in the group, in addition to Becker, are a num! 
of individuals whose names have appeared in this series, including Albert Berghaus, James | 
Taylor, T. de Thulstrup and Walter Yeager. 

25. Local and state historical societies should find a particularly fertile and Sntepasting 
field in stimulating the study of types and sources of pictorial materials that record the hist 
of their individual regions along the lines suggested by this present series of articles. 

For the illustrations of T. Willis Champney (1843-1903), see the series of articles by Ed- 
ward King, “The Great South,” in Scribner's Monthly for 1873-1875. Those in the Beries 
that belong to the Trans-Mississippi West include Scribner's Monthly, v. 6 (1873), July, pi 
257-288 (Missouri, Kansas, Indian Territory, Texas); v. 7 (1874), January, pp. 302-33( 
February, pp. 401-431 (Texas); v. 8 (1874), July, pp. 257-284 (Missouri); October, pp 
641-669 (Arkansas). A few of the illustrations are signed by Champney but a number bear 
the initials of Thomas Moran and W. L. Snyder. However, in v. 6, pp. 279, 280, 286, are 
illustrations bearing the signature ““W. L. S. after Champney” and in the table of contents of 
v. 7 (p. iv) there is the credit line for six of the King articles appearing in that volume, 
“Tilustrated from sketches by Champney.” Occasionally, too, one will encounter in the series 
an illustration ““C-WLS,” so that it is apparent that Moran and Snyder (and others) redrew 
many of the Champney ‘sketches. That Champney was the artist sent by Scribner’ : is verified 
by the fact that he was in the Southwest in 1873; see Topeka Commonwealth, January 28, 
1873, p. 2. For a short biographical sketch of Champney, see American Art "Annual, New 
York, v. 4 (1908), p. 138. 
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He was publishing well over a dozen periodicals, including the best- 
known of the group, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper which on 
occasion sold as many as 400,000 copies an issue—a remarkable fig- 
ure for its day. His Frank Leslie’s Historical Register of the United 
States Centennial Exposition of 1876 was one of the most sump- 
tuously illustrated volumes ever published and of which he was 
justly proud. He owned an elaborate country estate, Interlaken, on 
Saratoga lake, complete with formal gardens, terraces and steam 
yacht, where he and his wife entertained on a prodigal and lavish 
scale, and where, the year before he made his Western trip, he had 
been host to the Emperor and Empress of Brazil. And lastly, his 
wife, Miriam Florence Leslie, formerly Mrs. Squier, formerly Mrs 
Peacock, nee Miriam Florence Follin, was a charming, vivacious and 
very articulate young woman—articulate in five languages.*° 

On April 10, 1877, Leslie, with a party of 11 friends and 
employees, left New York City for the West over the New York 
Central and Michigan Southern railways in an elaborate, highly- 
decorated and magnificent Wagner sleeping car. To do full credit 
to the occasion, however, one must read the contemporary report of 
the departure: 

On Tuesday evening, April 10th, a large party of gentlemen and ladies, prom- 
inent in literary, artistic and social circles, assembled at the Grand Central 
Depot in Forty-second Street, to bid farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
who were about starting on a trip to California and the Pacific Coast. Mr 
Leslie was accompanied by several artists, photographers and literary ladies 
and gentlemen connected with his publishing house, and it is his intention to 
visit every locality of special note on the route, with a view to illustrating the 
grand highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans on a scale never here- 
tofore attempted. The public may congratulate itself that it is about to acquire 
a new and more extended familiarity with the magnificent scenery of the 
Great West. Mr. Leslie’s party numbers twelve in all. They started in a spe- 
cial Wagner Palace Car, which Mr. Wagner, out of compliment to its enter- 
prising occupant, named the “Frank Leslie.” At Chicago, which was reached 
on Thursday, April 12th, the party were transferred to a Pullman Hotel Car, 

26. For the Leslies, see Dictionary of American Biography, v. 11, pp. 186-188; Nationa 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, v. 3, p. 370; v. 25, pp. 237, 238; th t satisfactory 
‘ccount of Mrs. Leslie as yet available is Madeleine B. Stern’s “Mrs. Frank Leslie: New 


York's Last Bohemian” in New York History, Cooperstown, January, 1948 M 
now at work on a full-length biography of Mrs. Leslie. 





The circulation of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper estimated from data supplied by 
the American Newspaper Directory for the period 1870-1900 is considerable less than the 
ures given in the text above and in general less than its chief compet r, H 
whose maximum circulation was 100,000 in the perio« Nevertheless, 
sions the circulation of Leslie's jumped to astonishin » figures After t 
the two succeeding issues of Leslie’s were reported as having a circulation o 
470,000 (Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, v. 33 [1871], November 4, 1 





11, p. 130). Incidentally, many of the Chicago fire illustrations in Leslie's were 
Joseph Becker 
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and arrangements have been perfected permitting this vehicle to lie over at 
any point Mr. Leslie may indicate for as long a time as suits his convenience 
In this manner the artists and writers, as well as those who accompany the 
expedition in the character of pleasure-seekers only, will have ample oppor- 
tunity afforded them of making a deliberate survey of all points of interest, and 
of acquiring intelligent and lasting impressions of what they observe, very dif- 
ferent from the fleeting ideas which tourists are usually obliged to catch at in 
the hurried transit of ordinary travel. Everything deserving of reproduction 
will be carefully and accurately noted, and will in due time be brought into 
the intimate acquaintance of the readers of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, accompanied by competent descriptive text. On reaching San Fran- 
cisco, the party will make their headquarters at Warren Leland’s magnificent 
Palace Hotel, while they prosecute their search for the picturesque in the 
glorious Yosemite region, and possibly northward as far as Vancouver and the 
Columbia River. 

The scene in the depot at the starting, represented in our illustration, was one 
of genial excitement. Judging from the number of champagne baskets and 
significant-looking hampers placed on board the “Frank Leslie” car, it was 
evident that its temporary proprietor had a full appreciation of what would 
tend to the inner comfort of his companions, while the luxurious appointments 
of the carriage itself promised all that could be demanded for their physical 
ease. Upwards of a hundred persons were in attendance to wish the party a 
pleasant journey, and as the last whistle sounded, and the huge train gradually 
acquired motion, loud cheers arose from the group on the platform, responded 
to by waving of hands and handkerchiefs from the inmates of the car, and 
accompanied by a deafening chorus of exploding signal-torpedoes, which M1 
Wagner had, without announcing his intention, caused to be placed on the 
tracks, in front of each wheel of the “Frank Leslie.” 27 

The party of 12 included, besides Mr. and Mrs. Leslie, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Hackley, presumably friends of the Leslies; Bracebridge 
Hemyng (“Jack Harkaway”), one of the Leslie writers; a Miss 
Davis, possibly another writer; H. S. Wicks, Leslie’s business mana- 
ger; W. K. Rice, a son of Gov. A. H. Rice of Massachusetts, prob- 
ably also a guest of the Leslies; W. B. Austin, a staff photographer; 
E. A. Curley, probably Austin’s assistant, and Harry Ogden and 
Walter R. Yeager, staff artists of the Leslie publications.”8 

As a result of the trip, which extended from coast to coast there 
appeared in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper nearly 200 illus- 
trations, the majority of which are scenes of Western interest. Most 
of the illustrations are to be attributed to sketches by Ogden and by 


27. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, v. 44 (1877), April 28, pp. 140, 141. Mrs 
Frank Leslie, California—A Pleasure Trip From Gotham to the Golden Gate (New York, 
1877), pp. 17-20, also described the departure. The last account is subsequently cited as 
Mrs. Leslie. 

28. The identification of the Leslie party is based on accounts of the Leslie trip appearing 
in the Chicago Times, April 13, 1877. p. 6; the Chicago Daily Tribune, April 14, 1877, p. 8; 
the Omaha Daily Bee, April 17, 1877, p. 4; the Wyoming Daily Leader, Cheyenne, April 19, 
1877, and especially the account in the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, April 20, 1877, p. 4. 
I am indebted to the Chicago Historical Society, the Nebraska State Historical Society, the 
Wyoming State Library and Historical Department, and the Western History Department of 
the Denver Public Library for these accounts. 
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Yeager or to the joint efforts of the two. A few are obviously based 
on photographs, and undoubtedly Ogden and Yeager employed Aus- 
tin’s photographs freely in preparing their final illustrations for pub- 
lication.”® 

The party arrived in Chicago on April 13, went to the Grand 
Pacific Hotel and spent two days viewing the Windy city. Many 
evidences of the great fire were still evident, but the party agreed 
that Chicago was “a city of magnificent beginnings, a thing of 

” 80 


““ 


promise. 

Not only are there many illustrations of this transcontinental 
journey, but there are also extensive written descriptions. Mrs. 
Leslie described her experiences in book form (see Footnote 27), and 
the individual issues of Leslie’s for many weeks carried considerable 
text with the illustrations. The written descriptions are not signed 
but were probably Jack Harkaway’s contribution to history. His 
descriptions are written with real skill and are in general entertain- 
ing and informative. Considering the elaborate and sumptuous char- 
acter of the expedition, one might expect condescension on the part 
of the writer toward his audience. Such an attitude is completely 
lacking, for the writer is able to convey his very real interest in the 
unfolding panorama about him. The interest, no doubt, was gen- 
uine, for none of the party had been west before and the Great West 
was still a fabulous country to the untraveled in 1877. Read, for 
example, Harkaway’s description of their journey as they left 
Omaha and were fairly launched into the Great West: 

The chief beauty and interest of the Plains [he wrote]. so far on om 
is borrowed from their relation to the sky. The Platte Valley, with its abson 


of marked features and strong lights and shadows, is something like an expres- 





29. Credit is variously given for the illustrations. In the issue of July 7, p. 301, are sev 
eral small sketches credited to “Harry Ogden and W. Yeager’’; in the same issue, p. 304, is 
one credited to ‘“‘Harry Ogden’’; in the issue of July 14, 1871, p. 321, are several illustrations 
credited to ‘‘Harry Ogden and W. Yeager’’; in the issue of September 15, 1877, p. 1 n il- 


lustration is credited to “Harry Ogden’’; in the issues of September 24, 1878, pp. 420-421, 
and September 7, 1878, p. 5, are a number of illustrations, ‘‘Walter Yeager and H. Ogden’ 
in the issue of November 30, 1878, p. 220, is one credited to “Walter Yeager the re 

are credited either ‘“‘to our special artist’’ or ‘‘to our special artists,”’ with a very « 
larger proportion credited in the latter manner. In a few instances the credit lin 
photos and sketches by our special artists’’; in still fewer cases the credit is given “from a 





photograph.” It seems probable, therefore, that most of the illustrations were the joint 
work of Ogden and Yeager. Mrs. Leslie is of very little help in crediting illustrations. On 
22, a comment was made on our artist and Mrs. Leslie continued I say our artist, for, 
although several are with us, H— [presumably Harry Ogden, 20 years old at the tim s ou 
par excellence, not only because he has grown up bereath the eye of our Chief [Frank Lesli 


but from his thoroughly sympathetic nature, combining the ability of a man with the winning 
qualities of a boy; the enfant gaté of our office—the enfant terrible, occasionally, of our parts 
Mrs. Leslie, too, confirmed the fact that the Nevada mining illustrations (to be discussed later 
in the text) were made by only one of the artists (pp. 282, 283) but she did not indicat 
which one. The credit line on these illustrations, too, are among the relatively few credited 
“to our special artist.’’ It would be my guess that the artist was Yeager, for if it had been 
Ogden, a favorite of Mrs. Leslie, she would have so stated it. She does not mention Yeager 
anywhere by name. 

30. Ibid., pp. 27-33. Illustrations of their Chicago visit appeared in Frank Leslie's /I- 
lustrated Newspaper, July 21, July 28, and August 4, 1877. 
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sionless human face; to which, on this windy April afternoon, our first one 
“out” from Omaha, the rolling cloud shadows lend life and change and inces- 
sant variety. Great masses of white cumuli pile up in the blue, trooping west- 
ward like ourselves, before a strong, driving wind; the sun wakes hot on the 
tawny and brown mat of last year’s grass, and, as far as eye can reach, there 
is no shade and no motion in the landscape, except from these hurrying clouds 

The long, parallel lines of smooth, shining rail, and the diminishing ranks 
of telegraph-posts, stretching away from our track as we sit on the rear plat- 
form, are wonderfully important and suggestive features in the scene. Watch- 
ing all day, you will scarcely see a curve in that long “iron trail”; only now 
and then, for a few miles, a side-track travels with us, and unites at some little 
station or round-house. Soon after Fremont is left behind us, we find vast 
excitement in the approach, on one of these switches, of a train bound East; 
every window full of heads and arms, chiefly feminine and infantile, for all the 
men, as the engines “slow up” and stop, seize the opportunity to rush out and 
exchange greetings on terra firma. Our photographer, diving into the curtained 
section which has been set apart for the storage of bags, hampers and instru- 
ments, rummages wildly for his plates and chemicals. Our artist, constituting 
himself assistant, snatches the camera and disappears; and presently there is 
diffused over the easy, lounging group of dusty passengers, brakemen in shirt- 
sleeves, and trim, gold-buttoned conductors outside, a universal and frigid 
atmosphere of “sitting for their picture.” Everybody strikes a hasty attitude 
and composes his features; the engineer reclines gracefully against his cow- 
catcher, and all the hands, with one instinctive impulse, seek sheltering pockets, 
while artist and photographer shift their tripod from spot to spot, hit the 
happy point of sight at last, and fix the picture. And then there is a scramble 
for the platforms again, and the engines, with a puff and a wheeze, start their 
muscles and sinews of iron. In another minute there is only a trail of brown 
smoke hanging over the plain beside us, and we are once more alone on the 
great empty waste.31 

Mrs. Leslie’s account of the trip, too, is interesting, but it was 
difficult for her to forget that she was a member of the literati, had 
traveled widely and could converse in almost any language. Never- 
theless she was outspoken on occasion, so much so that she laid up 
considerable future grief for herself, and she did make on occasion 
some very observing comments on life and manners of the Western 
scene.** That she was a woman of spirit and executive ability was 


proved on at least one occasion when the party was stranded in a 


31. Ibid., September 8, 1877, p. 9. 

32. Mrs. Leslie had some very outspoken comments as a result of the visit of the Leslie 
party to the mining town of Virginia City, Nev. She not only called it “dreary, desolate, 
homeless, uncomfortable, and wicked . . . [and] God-forsaken” (Mrs. Leslie, p. 
but she made the additional unfortunate comment, ‘The population is largely masculine, 
few women, except of the worse class, and as few children.’’ (Mrs. Leslie, p. 278.) The de- 
scriptive phrase, tacked onto all the women of Virginia City, so aroused _ ire of the cele- 
brated editor, R. M. Daggett, of the Daily Territorial Enterprise, Virginia City, that he hired 
a New York correspondent to investigate the past life of both Mrs. Leslie and of her husband. 
The correspondent, an admitted enemy of the Leslies, made an exhaustive inquiry into the 
love affairs of both Leslies and especially of Mrs. Leslie’s first marriage with one Davi 
Peacock which had some of the aspects of a shot-gun wedding. All of the Leslies’ conduct 
was interpreted by this critic in the worst possible light. He made some errors (known to the 
writer) of fundamental facts and may have made others. His detailed account of the Leslies’ 
past lives, Daggett published in a Sunday edition of the Daily Territorial Enterprise on July 
14, 1878, occupying all of the front page. 
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three-room cabin on the way to see the big trees of California. De- 
spite the incredulous amazement of her party she “rustled up” a 
supper for the travelers and made the best of affairs when the party 
of 12 were forced to sleep in a single room.** 

Because of the wealth of pictorial material published concerning 
this overland trip, no attempt will be made to discuss each picture 
individually or, for that matter, to catalogue them. A number of the 
more interesting illustrations and experiences of the party, however, 
properly form a part of our study and will be included here.** 

Only one picture appeared to illustrate the trip from Chicago to 
Council Bluffs, but beginning at the latter place there are illustra- 
tions to depict almost every phase of the journey.** The “Arrival at 
Council Bluffs,” for example, is interesting from several viewpoints. 
For many years after the completion of the line from Omaha to San 
Francisco, Council Bluffs was the principal point of transfer be- 
tween the roads coming from Chicago and the East, which it con- 
tinued to be until the early 1880’s. The bridge across the Missouri 
river between Council Bluffs and Omaha, lacking in Richardson’s 
and Becker’s day, had been completed by 1872, but the travelers 
changed trains at Council Bluffs.** It was therefore an important 
“junction.” Any reader who traveled American railroads 50 years 
or more ago will recall with nostalgia the interest, excitement and 
bustle of railroad travel at that time, for, although the illustration 
is of 1877, a quarter of a century later the scene was scarcely 
changed. 

Crossing the river to Omaha one entered the Union Pacific depot 
and in “A Character Scene in the Emigrant Waiting-Room of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Depot at Omaha” there is a worthy com- 
panion piece for Joseph Becker’s “A Station Scene on the Union 
Pacific Railway,” drawn eight years earlier. [Both reproduced be- 
tween pp. 120, 121.] 

To the eyes of the Easterners, the group at the depot were indi- 
viduals—in some cases literally—of a different world. 

Men in alligator boots [recorded Mrs. Leslie], and loose overcoats made of 

83. Mrs. Leslie, pp. 222-229. 

34. Illustrations connected with the trip from Omaha west will be found in Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper for every weekly issue from August 4, 1877, through August 3, 1878, 
ezcept the issues of August 11, 1877, and of June 1, 8, 22, July 13, 20, 27, 1878. In addi- 
tion illustrations will be found in the issues of August 24, 1878, and November 30, 1878 
The illustrations in Mrs. Leslie include some of those appearing in the Newspaper (of smaller 


size) and several which obviously are reproduced from photographs and are of far less interest 
than these that appeared in the Newspaper. 

35. The sole illustration was the “Mississippi River Bridge at Clinton [Iowa]” in the is- 
tue of ibid. for August 4, 1877, p. 369. 

86. “Arrival at Council Bluffs” will be found in ibid., August 4, 1877, p. 369. For the 
completion of the Missouri river bridge and Council Bluffs as a junction point, see Paul Rig- 
don, The Union Pacific Railroad (Omaha, 1936), p. 78. 
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blankets and wagon rugs, with wild, unkempt hair and beards, and bright, 
resolute eyes, almost all well-looking, but wild and strange as denizens of 
another world. 

The women looked tired and sad, almost all of them, and were queerly 
dressed, in gowns that must have been old on their grandmothers, and with 
handkerchiefs tied over their heads in place of hats; the children were bundled 
up anyhow, in garments of nondescript purpose and size, but were generally 
chubby, neat and gay, as they frolicked in and out among the boxes, baskets, 
bundles, bedding, babies’-chairs, etc., piled waist high on various parts of the 
platform. Mingling with them, and making some inquiries, we found that 
these were emigrants bound for the Black Hills, by rail to Cheyenne and Sioux 
City, and after that by wagon trains.37 


Although Mrs. Leslie may have had her geography slightly mixed 
(she probably meant Sydney rather than Sioux City) her descrip- 
tion as well as the sign in the illustration, “Lunch Baskets Filled For 
25 Cents Take Notice Black Hillers” (between pp. 120, 121), re- 
calls the ever recurring and frequently changing part that mining— 
especially of those seductive metals, silver and gold—has had in the 
development of the West. In the spring of 1877 the discovery of 
immense deposits of gold bearing quartz, coupled with earlier dis- 
coveries in the Black Hills, had set a wild stampede under way 
toward Deadwood, and the Leslie party was in excellent position to 
observe the migration. The two most important stations on the 
Union Pacific making stage connections for the Black Hills—some 
250 miles north of the railroad—were Sydney and Cheyenne. And 
Yeager and Ogden were busy with their sketchbooks recording the 
incidents of the mining boom as the Leslie party traveled on west 
from Omaha. Particularly notable are the illustrations, “A Fitting- 
out Store for Black Hills Emigrants, at Sydney” and “A Party of 
Gold Miners Starting For the Black Hills [from Cheyenne].” (The 
last illustration is reproduced facing p. 120.) 38 

The visitors found Cheyenne to be particularly interesting, and 
their interest, aroused by frequent descriptions of “Hell-on-Wheels,” 


37. Mrs. Leslie, pp. 39, 40. The illustration will be found in Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper, August 18, 1877, pp. 404, 405. 

38. The two illustrations, in the order listed above, will be found in ibid., September 29, 
1877, p. 53, and October 6, 1877, pp. 72, 78. Actually the Leslie party stopped at Sydney 
on the return trip.—See Mrs. Leslie, p. 285. A poorly reproduced illustration, ‘‘A Street of 
‘Dug-Oute,’ on the Hillside in Sydney,” appeared in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
September 22, 1877, p. 37. The Omaha newspapers, of course, were filled with Black Hills 
news at that time. The Omaha Weekly Bee, April 25, 1877, p. 8, had a good account of 
Sydney and the Black Hills trade and a still better one was given in the Omaha Daily Heraid, 
July 6, 1877, p. 2. See G. Thomas Ingham, Digging Gold Among the Rockies (Edgewood 
Publishing Co., 1882), Ch. 5, for an account of the mining development in the Black Hills 
from 1875 to 1880. Contemporary information on the early stages of the Black Hills gold 
rush will also be found in Report on the Mineral Wealth, Climate, and Rain-Fall and Natural 
Resources of the Black Hills of Dakota (Washington, 1876), Walter P. Tenney. A review of 
the history of this interesting period is Harold E. Briggs’ ““The Black Hills Gold Rush,” 
North Dakota Historical Quarterly, Bismarck, v. 5 (1931), January, pp. 71-99. Briggs stated 
that the peak of the gold rush occurred in the spring of 1877, so it was practically coincident 
with the arrival of the Leslie party. 
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was in no way diminished when they stepped off the train and into 
the celebrated frontier town: 


And now, not without some little excitement [wrote Mrs. Leslie], we arrived 
at Cheyenne, at it is styled upon the maps, the Magic City of the Plains, the 
City on Wheels, the Town of a Day, as romancists call it, or in yet more 
vigorous vernacular, H-l] on Wheels, which latter is, perhaps its most popular 
name among its own inhabitants. In view of this reputation, our conductor 
strongly advised against any night exploration, at least by the ladies of the 
party, of the streets and shops of Cheyenne, stating that the town swarmed 
with miners en route for, or returing from, the Black Hills, many of them des- 
peradoes, and all utterly reckless in the use of the bowie-knife and pistol; or, 
at the very least, in the practice of language quite unfit for ears polite, although 
well adapted to a place which they themselves had dubbed with so suggestive a 
name. This opposition, was, of course, decisive; and the three ladies, as one 
man, declared fear was a word unknown in their vocabulary, that purchases 
essential to their comfort were to be made, and that exercise was absolutely 
necessary to their health.3® 


So the men went along. Not only did the ladies visit several 
frontier stores but they were invited to visit the town’s leading 
theatre and gambling establishment—and not a man of the party 
was shot or a woman insulted! 


For two or three blocks [wrote Jack Harkaway] the main street of Cheyenne 
keeps up a character of solid respectability with neat brick buildings, a large 
hotel and an attractive show of shop-windows; but it soon drops such mimicry 
of the “effete East,” and relapses into a bold disregard of architectural forms 
and proprieties. The oddest examples of this are in the two theatres, owned and 
“run” by an enterprising citizen, who also keeps one of the largest gambling 
establishments in town; and who, with the generous courtesy of a Western 
man, gave the ladies of our party a full exhibit of the same by daylight—the 
masculine members having studied it during the hours of darkness. The larger 
of the theatres—“variety shows” in the fullest sense of the term—connects with 
the gambling-rooms and bar, in a long, low brick building, which hangs out 
numerous flaming red signs under the moonlight. Entering the bar-room, the 
curious visitor is confronted by a glittering show of chandeliers, fresh paint, 
cheap gilding and mirrors, and some extraordinary frescoes, supposably oi 
Yosemite views, which blaze in every conceivable gradation of color over the 
bar itself. Turning to the right, we enter a passage leading to the parquette, or 
pit, of the theatre; a narrow flight of stairs passes up to what, in the East, 
would be the dress-circle; but in the Cheyenne house is a single tier of small 
boxes, open at the back upon a brightly lighted passage-way. At the head 
of the stairs is another and smaller bar, from which the waitresses procure 
strong drinks, to be served to order in the boxes aforesaid; and over the stair- 
case is posted a gentle hint, couched in the words; “Gents, be Liberal’— a 
hint not likely to be ignored in Cheyenne, we fancy. 

From these little boxes, gay with tawdry paintings and lace hangings, we 
look down upon as odd a scene as ever met critical New York eyes. The 
auditorium departs from the conventional horseshoe pattern, and is shaped 


39. Mrs. Leslie, p. 45. 
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rather like a funnel, expanding at the mouth to the width of the stage. It js 
so narrow that we, leaning out of one box, could almost shake hands with 
our opposite neighbors. The trapezes, through which the wonderful Mlle, 
Somebody is flying and frisking like a bird, are all swung from the stage to the 
back of the house, so that her silken tights and spangles whisked past within 
a handsbreadth of the admiring audience, who can exchange civilities, or even 
confidences, with her in her aerial flight. Below, the floor is dotted with round 
tables and darkened with a sea of hats; a dense fog of cigar-smoke floats above 
them, and the clink of glasses rings a cheerful accompaniment to the orchestra, 
as the admiring patrons of the variety business quaff brandy and “slings,” 
and cheer on the performers with liberal enthusiasm. The house, for all its 
cheap finery of decoration, its barbaric red and yellow splashes of paint, and 
bizarre Venuses and Psyches posing on the walls, is wonderfully well-ordered 
and marvelously clean; the audience, wholly masculine, is unconventional (let 
us put it courteously), but not riotous. As for the performance, it is by no 
means bad, and the trapeze feats are indeed exceptionally startling and well 
executed. The hours of entertainment are from 8 P.M. until 2 A.M., while 
the doors of the connecting gambling saloon are never closed.4® 


Illustrations of the Cheyenne theatre (see cover of this issue) and 
of “Bucking the Tiger” (facing p. 129) are real pictorial contribu- 
tions to Western history—the West of a very real melodrama.*! 

Not so melodramatic but equally interesting is the view, “Scene 
in Front of the Inter-Ocean Hotel.” The scene depicted was busy 
Central Avenue, then the principal east-west thoroughfare of Chey- 
enne, with the large hotel—a building of respectable proportions in 
any city—in the background. (The Inter-Ocean Hotel was one 
block west of the present day Plains Hotel, for many years another 
well-known landmark of Cheyenne.) * 

The party left the main line of the Union Pacific at Cheyenne for 
side trips to Denver and Colorado Springs. A very elaborate recep- 
tion was tendered the party at Denver by prominent Colorado citi- 
zens including Gov. John L. Routt and Ex-Governor Gilpin, but few 
if any illustrations of the side excursion appeared in Leslie’s.* 

One of the few illustrations, however, that was credited to Harry 
Ogden alone, was made on the trip to Colorado Springs. The Springs 
in 1877 was legally a temperance town but the thirsty traveler could 

40. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, October 13, 1877, p. 85. The arrival of the 


Leslie party in Cheyenne “‘last evening’? was reported in the Wyoming Daily Leader, Chey- 
enne, April 19, 1877. 

41. The illustrations will be found in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, October 13, 
1877, p. 85 (the theatre), and November 8, 1877, p. 133, title page; with an interesting 
comment on p. 139. 

42. The illustration appeared in ibid., October 6, 1877, p. 73. Information concerning 
the Inter-Ocean and Plains Hotels comes from Mr. Howard A. Hanson, present manager 0! 
the Plains Hotel. According to Agnes Wright Spring, The Cheyenne and Black Hills Stage 
and Express Routes (Glendale, Cal., 1949), pp. 50, 78 and 79, the Inter-Ocean Hotel was 
under construction in 1875 and was in operation by early 1876. 

43. The arrival of the Leslie party in Denver, the Denver reception and the visit to Col- 
orado Springs are reported in the Denver Daily Times, April 19, 1877, p. 4 (which stated that 
the party arrived “this morning in a special car from Cheyenne’); Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver, April 20, 1877, p. 4. 
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still satisfy his wants by ways that were devious if not direct and 
Ogden sketched the method and Jack Harkaway described it in 
words for the benefit of succeeding fellow travelers: 

Close to the depot [wrote Harkaway] is a hostelry yclept the Pike’s Peak 
House, where an announcement in English and German informs the wayfarer 
that meals can be had for the moderate sum of forty cents. Entering the 
house, one finds an empty room; a dcor in a wooden partition admits into an 
inner apartment, where four Hoosiers are playing the interesting game of the 
“devil amongst the tailors.” Presently a German approaches and inquires what 
is wanted, and being informed that there exists a laudable desire for lager-beer, 
he replies: “Shust put a quarter in dot hole, and de beer gomes up quick!” 
Accordingly the tourist approaches a wooden wall, and perceives a slit in the 
board, dirty from use. He drops in a twenty-five cent piece and says, address- 
ing no one in particular and speaking in a very sepulchral tone, “A quart of 
beer.” With magic celerity a sliding panel is revealed, which goes up, and on 
a bracket there appears a jug of the foaming beverage. Taking it out, imbib- 
ing the contents, and replacing the jug and glass, the panel slides back into its 
place, and the truly Arabian Nights’ entertainment is at an end. Subsequently 
the traveler is informed that anything in any quantity in the drinking line 
can be obtained in the same mysterious manner at this oasis for the thirsty 
traveler in the Temperance Desert. 

President Barnard, of Columbia College. the Rev. Dr. Armitage, and a 
number of other gentlemen, left New York City on the 18th for a trip to the 
Rocky Mountains, stopping at Denver and Colorado Springs. This informa- 
tion will be valuable to them in case they should require any stimulants, as 
it will enable them to satisfy their thirst promptly and without embarrassing 
inquiries; for even their distinction will not secure them exemption from the 
Territorial liquor laws.44 

Returning to Cheyenne, the westward journey of the party resulted 
in a considerable number of illustrations before reaching Ogden, 
when another side trip was made to see Salt Lake City and President 
Brigham Young. The towns of Sherman (at the top of the pass be- 
tween Cheyenne and Laramie), Laramie itself, Carbon, Fort Steele, 
Rawlins, Green River, Hilliard and Evanston all sat briefly while 
the artists sketched them, and illustrations of each Wyoming town 
appeared in due time in the pages of Leslie’s. One small illustration, 
“Emigrants Camping Out at Night, near Bryan [in western Wyo- 
ming|,” is particularly appealing as it shows a group of overland 


travelers—the canvas-covered wagons still in use eight years after 
rails were joined—about a camp-fire, its smoke rising into a moon- 
lit sky. 


44. Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, July 7, 1877, p. 208. The illustration will be 
found in the same issue, p. 297. A. A. Hayes and W. A. Rogers were in Colorado Springs two 
years later and Rogers drew a somewhat similar sketch of the procedure for obtaining a re 
freshing draft when in the city; see A. A. Hayes, Jr., New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail 
(New York, 1880), p. 56 

45. This illustration, along with sketches of Church Buttes, Pedmont and Aspen appeared 
in Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, November 10, 1877, p. 160. The emigrant camp was 
apparently sketched on the return trip. Illustrations of other Wyoming towns will be found 
in the issues of ibid. for October 13, 20, 27, November 3, 17, 24, and December 1, 1877. 
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Utah illustrations appeared in considerable number but many are 
of familiar landmarks, including Echo and Weber canons, the 
Devil’s Slide, Thousand-Mile tree and Lake Point on Great Salt 
lake. “The Arrival at Ogden Junction” is of interest as it calls at- 
tention to the fact that since 1869 the junction point of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific had been changed from Promontory 
Point to Ogden and that the Utah Central railroad had been com- 
pleted from Ogden to Salt Lake City.*® The real reason for the trip 
to Salt Lake City was to see Brigham Young, and Leslie soon had 
an interview arranged with the head of the Mormon organization. 
Mrs. Leslie took a spirited part in the interview. In fact, if we are to 
believe her, the discussion with Brigham would have amounted to 
nothing more than comments on the weather if she had not partici- 
pated. As Mr. Leslie did not make much progress in conversation, 
Mrs. Leslie turned to Mr. Young and said, “Do you suppose, Mr. 
President, that I came all the way to Salt Lake City to hear that it 
was a fine day?” To which the astute president replied, “I am sure 
you need not, my dear, for it must be fine weather wherever you 
are.” The ice thus being broken, Mrs. Leslie proceeded to ask the 
head of the Beehive house some exceedingly frank questions on 
Mormonism, including a question as to whether Mormon husbands 
did not prefer some wives over others. To which, the Mormon pres- 
ident replied with good humor: “Well, perhaps; human nature is 
frail, but our religion teaches us to control and conceal those prefer- 
ences as much as possible, and we do—we do.” 

Both the Leslies were greatly impressed with the Mormon organi- 
zation and the marvels wrought by its members in transforming the 
desert. “Certainly, polygamy is very wrong,” wrote Mrs. Leslie, 
“but roses are better than sage-brush, and potatoes and peas pref- 
erable as a diet to buffalo grass. Also school-houses, with cleanly 
and comfortable troops of children about them, are a symptom of 
more advanced civilization than lowly shanties with only fever-and- 
ague and whisky therein.” Frank Leslie put it in even stronger 
terms when he said in an interview on his return to the East—“the 
thriftiest, most contented and happiest people west of the Mississippi 
are the Mormons, and I for one do not want to see them treated with 
injustice.” * 

46. Utah illustrations will be found in the issues of ibid. for December 1, 8, 15 (including 
that of Ogden Junction), 22, and 29, 1877. 

47. Mrs. Leslie, pp. 97-102. No illustrations of the interview appeared in the Newspaper, 


but one is published in Mrs. Leslie, facing p. 102. 


48. Mrs. Leslie’s quotation will be found in tbid., p. 71; the interview with Frank Leslie 
was secured on the return trip and is reported in the Omaha Daily Herald, June 8, 1877, p. 4 
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If Mrs. Leslie was impressed with the Mormons she certainly was 
not with Indians of the West who began to appear at railroad sta- 
tions through Nevada as the party continued their westward jour- 
ney beyond Salt Lake City. Shoshones and Piutes were all the 
same to her and, as Chinese laborers in considerable number also 
made their appearance along the railroad as they traveled further 
west, it was almost inevitable that she should make a comparison of 
the two races. “Ill as their odor may be,” wrote Mrs. Leslie of the 
Chinese, “in Caucasian nostrils, we must say that their cleanly, 
smooth, and cared for appearance was very agreeable in contrast 
with the wild, unkempt and filthy red man.” * 

A few illustrations of the Indians encountered through Nevada 
are recorded in the pages of Leslie’s. Illustrations of other aspects 
of Nevada life are copious. Towns, scenery and a particularly ex- 
haustive pictorial study of the silver mines of Virginia City are 
presented. Leslie must have been particularly fascinated by the 
silver mines, for not only is the pictorial reporting extensive but 
written description in abundance is provided. In fact, Leslie with 
one of the artists—whether it was Ogden or Yeager is not indicated— 
were the only two members of the party of 12 to descend the shafts 
of the mines at Virginia City to see mining operations at first hand. 
Mrs. Leslie, on the other hand, was greatly bored by the entire visit 
and so unfavorably impressed with Virginia City, itself, that there 
resulted the unfortunate comment in her account of the trip (see 
Footnote 32) .5° 

The depiction of several incidents of travel from Wyoming west- 
ward along the main line of the transcontinental road reveal still 
other aspects of Western travel in 1877. One group of illustrations 
shows various phases of the long-continued war between railroads 
and those United States citizens who have long been known as 
“tramps.” “Tramps Throwing Conductor From a Train,” “A Night 
Camp of Tramps Near Bryan [Wyo.],” “Tramps Riding on the 
Trucks Underneath the Cars” and “Clearing the Rear Platform on 


19. Mrs. Leslie, p. 108 


50. It was Frank Leslie’s interest in the silver mines which undoubtedly was responsible 
for the relatively large number of such illustrations in Leslie’s, every issue, beginning with 
that of March 2, 1878, through the issue of April 27, 1878 (nine issues), contained nictorial 
records of various aspects of mining in Virginia City; one of the issues (March 2, 1878) con- 
tained a four-page supplement. “Panorama of Virginia City,’”’ based on photographs by Wat- 
kins of San Francisco. From Mrs. Leslie’s account, Virginia City was visited on the return.— 
Mrs. Leslie, Ch. 32. The Indian illustrations in Leslie's, mentioned above, included: ‘Indian 
Lodges Near Corlin, on the C. P. R. R.” (January 5. 1878, p. 305), and ‘‘Winnemucca, Chief 
of the Piute Indians Engaged in an Annual Rabbit Drive” (January 26, 1878, p. 353). Some 
of the Nevada town illustrations included: Elko (January 5, 1878, p. 305), Battle Mountain 
(January 12, 1878, p. 321), Humboldt (January 19, 1878, p. 337), Carson City (February 
16, 1878, p. 405) and a particularly good “View of the Main Street in Virginia City” (March 
2, 1878, p. 445) 
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an Overland Train” were, with the exception of the first, reportedly 
observed by the artists of the Leslie party.” 

For the protection of baggage and express against still more 
vicious customers, railroad highwaymen, it was customary to carry 
a stand of arms in the baggage car, and one of the observant artists 
sketched “A Baggage-Master’s Armory” to record this phase of 
travel in the past. Cross-country excursion parties, too, were still 
in vogue nearly ten years after the completion of transcontinental 
rails, and one such excursion party—in addition to the Leslie party— 
had their special car which, for some of the journey at least, made 
up a part of the train which included the Leslie special car. “Ne- 
braska Editorial Party Publishing a Paper on Board a Train,” a 
half-page illustration, shows not only the professional classification 
of the Leslies’ fellow travelers but is an unwitting comment on a 
profession, the members of which, doubtless more than any other, 
enjoy a bus man’s holiday. 

A type of illustration, however, which never fails to arouse inter- 
est is one depicting the ordinary occupations of ordinary people— 
like ourselves—and the Leslie artists secured it in “Weary Passen- 
gers Settling for the Night,” or the illustration might better be called 
“Trying to Sleep at Night in a ‘Day’ Coach.” The Leslie party in 
order to reach the Nebraska editors in the special car passed through 
three day coaches as the evening was well advanced. By the dull 
light, Mrs. Leslie noted “we could see the poor creatures curled and 
huddled up in heaps for the night, with no possibility of lying down 
comfortably ; but men, women, bundles, baskets, and babies, in one 
promiscuous heap.” 

The excursion train at last crossed the Sierra Nevadas, coasted 
across the Central Valley and eventually reached Sacramento and 
San Francisco. Many illustrations record the last stage of the over- 
land trip, including a huge double-page one, “The Excursion Trail 
Rounding Cape Horn at the Head of the Great American Canon.” ™ 

Mrs. Leslie thought that this view from Cape Horn was the most 
impressive of all on the cross-country trip. 

51. Ibid., February 2, 1877, p. 373. According to the text accompanying the illustration, 
the first one was an imaginary sketch based on the story of the Leslie party conductor. 

52. Mrs. Leslie, p. 284. The day coach is pictured and also described in Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated p emrore Bg February 9, 1878, pp. 389, 390, where will also be found the armory 
illustration. It was observed on the return trip as was the Nebraska editorial excursion; #e¢ 


ibid., February 16, 1878, p. 405. 

53. The illustration will be found in tbid., April 27, 1878, pp. 128, 129. Among the m 
interesting illustrations of this part of the trip are ‘‘Snow Shee Is at Summit Stat t 
issue as above, p. 132); ‘‘A Street Scene in Sacramento” and ‘‘The Grand Hotel in Sacra- 
mento”’ (May 4, 1878, p. 141); ‘“‘The Wharf at Oakland, The Terminal of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, Opposite the City of San Francisco’ ’ and “Crossing the Bay on the Ferry Boat from 
Oakland” (May 11, 1878, p. 165); “The Western Terminal of the Central Pacific Railroad” 
and “Vicw of Market Street San Francisco, Looking Toward the Palace Hotel’? (May 18, 1878, 
p. 181), and “A View of SBentqueneny Street, San Francisco” (June 15, 1878, p. 249). 
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But of all the scenery of the entire route [she wrote], nothing can compare 
with the Great American Canon, heralded by the rounding of Cape Horn, 
where the railway clings to the face of a precipice, with a thousand feet of 
crag above and two thousand feet below; a river winding dimly through the 
ravine, and giant pine trees dwarfed to shrubs as we look down upon their 
crests. No blood so sluggish, no eyes so dull, no heart so numbed and en- 
crusted by worldliness but that they must be stirred and thrilled, as few things 
in this world can stir its favorite children, by the sensation of thus flying lik 
a bird across this precipice, over the depths of this frightful abyss, suspended, 
as it were, between heaven and the inferno; . . 54 

Still another wonder, however, was to confront them when they 
reached San Francisco, for the party immediately upon their arrival 
went to the newly completed Palace Hotel, according to one Cali- 
fornian at least, one of the seven wonders of the world. Even the 
blasé New Yorkers were forced to admit the hotel, with accommo- 
dations for 1,200 guests and with its three great courts occupying a 
city block, was “magnificent.” ™ 

In fact, Mrs. Leslie was so obviously impressed with California 
that she devoted over half her book to the subject, as well she might, 
for the Leslies were entertained by California royalty on a royal 
scale: by Ex-Governor Stanford; by Senator Sharon at his one and 
one-half million dollar country house, Belmont; by Mayor and Mrs. 
Bryant of San Francisco; by William T. Coleman, the owner of San 
Rafael valley, and by the famous “Lucky” Baldwin, who inveigled 
the party to travel south to Los Angeles, from which Baldwin took 
them to his wide-flung ranch at Santa Anita. All of the famous won- 
ders of California were visited too, including the redwoods and the 
big trees, the geysers and Yosemite. San Francisco itself was explored 
for its famous sights, especially by many trips to Chinatown, to the 
Barbary Coast, to Cliff-House and to Seal Rocks.*® About a month 
was spent in California, but, oddly enough, relatively few illustra- 
tions appeared for this part of the Leslie trip. Several illustrations of 


the Chinese of San Francisco were published in Leslie’s, and several 


additional California views were used in Mrs. Leslie’s book, but 
apparently Frank Leslie decided that mining in Nevada was of mor 


54. Mrs. Leslie, pp. 109, 11¢ 
Ibid., pp. 115-117. The Overland Monthly, v. 15 (1875), September, pp. 208, ' 

has an account of the Palace Hotel upon its completion, which contains the statement. “We 
have seven big world-wonders now: the Bay of San Francisco, the Central Pacific Railroad, 
the Big Trees, the Bonanza, Yosemite, the Geysers, the Palace Hotel—and Assessor Rosenor.”’ 
I hope some native son will write me explaining ‘Assessor Rosenor’ and his inclusion as at 
eighth wonder 
‘ Illustrations of the Palace Hotel appeared in Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper for M 
25, 1878, p. 197 (“The Main Entrance”), and June 29, 1878, p. 281 (‘The Grand Court of 
Ge Palace Hotel,” credited to “our photographer’). Five illustrations of Baldwin's Hot 
also newly completed, and, according to Mrs. Leslie, p. 192, visited by the 
ibid., July 6, 1878, p. 301 . 

56. Ibid., Chs. 11-21, 29, 30. 


party, appeared jn 
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popular interest than the sights of California, or possibly he felt that 
California scenes were by 1877 better known than were those of 
silver mining.5? 

The return trip from California was begun about the last of May, 
for the party was in Omaha on June 2. It seems to have been 
largely anticlimax as neither Mrs. Leslie nor the Newspaper had 
much to say concerning it.5* 

The two artists of the party were both young men at the time the 
Leslie trip was made. Walter Yeager was 25 and had been on the 
Leslie staff for three years. He was a native of Philadelphia and had 
received training at the local Academy of Fine Arts. Shortly after 
the Western trip he accompanied Mrs. Leslie to Cuba and the Baha- 
mas, and a number of his illustrations resulting from this trip ap- 
peared in Leslie’s. About 1880, he left the Leslie staff and moved 
to Philadelphia where he became head of the art department of 
George W. Harris Co., lithographers. Still later he became a free 
lance artist and illustrated for a number of periodicals and books. 
He died in Philadelphia on April 17, 1896.5° 

Harry Ogden, the other artist of the Leslie team of 1877—in his 
later years known more formally as Henry Alexander Ogden—was 


a member of the Leslie staff from 1873 until 1881 and then resigned 
to become a free lance artist. He received considerable art training 
at the Brooklyn Institute, the Brooklyn Academy of Design and the 
Art Students League of New York and made a specialty of portray- 


57. Six Chinese illustrations, credited to Yeager and Ogden, appeared in Frank Leslie's II- 
lustrated Newspaper, August 24, 1878, pp. 420, 421; September 7, 1878, p. 5. In Mrs. Leslie, 
California illustrations appeared facing p. 125 (Belmont); p. 128, “Salmon Fishing, Sacra- 
mento River’; p. 136 (Chinese theater); p. 142 (Chinese gambler); facing p. 145 (‘‘Chinese 
Joss House’); p. 154 (‘Chinese Barber’); facing p. 169 (‘A Chinese Goldsmith’’); facing 
p. 179 (“The Cliff House’’); facing p. 180 (‘‘Seal Rocks’); facing p. 205 (‘The Witches Caul- 
dron [geyser]”); p. 212 (“A Drive With Fosse of Fosseville’); p. 217 (‘On the Road to 
The ‘Big Trees’); facing p. 227 (‘‘Making a Night of It’); p. 231 (“En Route for the 
Yosemite”); facing p. 232 (Chinese cobbler); facing p. 244 (‘‘Ascending the ‘Fallen Mon- 
arch’); p. 246 (“Cutting Down One of the Big Trees’); p. 276 (‘Cutting Bark and Cones 
as Mementoes of the Mariposa Grove’’). 


58. The return of the party to Omaha in the Palace car ‘‘Cataract’’ was reported in the 
Omaha Daily Herald, June 3, 1877, p. 4. Senator Connoyer of Florida was reported to be a 
member of the party on the return trip. It should be pointed out again that the side-trip to 
Virginia City, Nev., was made on the return trip. 


59. I am indebted to Mrs. Mary Yeager Poole of Havertown, Pa., for the information 
concerning her father, Walter Rush Yeager, who was born in Philadelphia in April, 1852. Mrs 
Poole wrote me that her father illustrated for Harper’s Magazine, Ladies Home Queen and 8 
number of religious publications in Mr. Yeager’s free lance days. He is listed in the Phila- 
delphia city directories as artist or designer from 1885 until 1896. The Library of Congress 
has a volume, Art Studies in the Bible, designed by W. R. Yeager, and published in Phila- 
delphia in 1896. It was this volume that furnished the clue in tracing down the source of 
biographical information concerning Yeager as the art historians and lists again furnished me 
no biographical information. A brief death notice of Walter R. Yeager will be found in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 18, 1896, p. 8 

Yeager illustrations for an article on the Bahamas by Mrs. Leslie appeared in Leslie's, June 
21, 1879, pp. 268, 269. California illustrations by Yeager continued to appear for some time 
after those cited in Footnote 34. They were apparently based on Yeager’s trip with the Leslies 
in 1877; see ibid., May 24, 1879, p. 192; May 31, 1879, p. 201; June 7, 1879, p. 229; June 
14, 1879, p. 248 (credited to both Yeager and Ogden); June 28, 1879, p. 281; July 19, 1879, 
p. 329; August 28, 1879, p. 416. Leslie’s, January 31, 1880, p. 403, lists Becker, Yeager, 
Ogden, Berghaus and others as members of the art staff on that date. 
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ing historic costumes and uniforms. His illustrations appeared in 
many books and magazines, notably the military illustrations in 
the Pageant of America. He died at Englewood, N. J., on June 15, 
1936, in his 80th year. 


60. For information on Ogden see Whe’s Who in America, v. 18 (1934-1935), p. 1801, 
and an obituary in the New Yerk Times, June 16, 1936, p. 25. Ogden’s labors as a painter 
of military costumes are given a thorough appraisal im the Military Collector and Historian 
Washington, v. 1 (1949), April, pp. 4, 5, by George C. Groce. Ogden had other Western 
illustrations (Texas) in Leslie’a, May 22, 1880, p. 196. He was also a member of a com 
mercial expedition sent out by Leslie’s to Mexico in 1879, and sketches on this trip appeared 
February 1, 1879, and succeeding issues through April 19 

















A Review of Early Navigation on the Kansas 
River 
Epgar LANGsporF 


EFORE the establishment of Kansas territory in May, 1854, 
little exact information about the Kansas river was available. 
Exploration in the 18th and early 19th centuries was concerned 
chiefly with following the upper Missouri, and the Kansas was hardly 
known above its mouth. Reports about the river were based, for the 
most part, on statements by Indians—who usually were reluctant to 
divulge details of their own country—and on observations of the 
early fur traders. Despite the handicap of describing and mapping a 
region which they had not seen, several of the early explorers were 
able to produce reports of surprising accuracy. 

One of the earliest maps of the trans-Mississippi area, drawn by 
Father Marquette in 1673-1674, although it fails to show the Kansas 
river, does locate the Kansa and other tribes in approximately their 
true positions. This map, based upon information secured from In- 
dians with whom Marquette could converse only in sign language, 
places the Kansa on the 39th parallel, directly south of the Omaha 
and Pawnee tribes and west of the Osage, thereby indicating that 
they were then living on the Kansas river. Joliet’s map of the same 
date shows the Kansa in much the same relative position, though 
farther south, between the 36th and 37th parallels.! 

The first map showing the Kansas river is Guillaume de |’Isle’s 
“Carte de la Louisiane,” which was drawn about 1718. On it the 
“Grande Riv[iére] des Cansez” flows into the Missouri at about the 
40th parallel and a large village of “les Cansez” is located at a prom- 
inent fork in the river, perhaps the junction of the Smoky Hill and 
the Saline or the Solomon.? This map, with virtually no changes 
except for the translation of French into English, was published by 
John Senex, a London cartographer and engraver, in 1721.3 One of 


Sdgar Langsdorf is state archivist of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

1. These mage are reproduced in R. G. Thwaites, Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit 
Missionaries in New France (Cleveland, 1900), v. 59, facing pp. 86 and 108. Marquette’s mp 

tlso reproduced in Kansas Historical Collections, Topeka, v. 10, facing p. 80. Cf. F. W 

ige, ed., Handboo k of American Indians . , Smithsonian Ins titution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 30 (Washington, 1907), Pt. 1, p. 653. For a list of early maps 
locating the Kansa nation see George P. Morehouse, “History of the Kansa or Kaw Indians,” 
in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10, pp. 344, 345. 

2. Reproduced as the frontispiece in B. F. French, Historical Collections of Louisiana 

. (Philadelphia, 1850), Pt. 2. Delisle (1675-1726) was one of the most important 
French ce: artographers of the 18th century. 

8. John Senex, “A Map of Louisis ana and of the River Mississippi,’’ from A New General 
Ailes (London, 1721), facing p. 24 
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the earliest written references to the name of the river, other than on 
maps, is also found at this time. The French explorer Bienville in 
1722 spoke of “las riviére des Canzés, qui afflue dans celle du Mis- 
souri,” though he made no reference to its navigability.* 

With the extension of trade among the Western tribes at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, reasonably accurate reports of the river 
began to appear. In 1797 James Mackay, then an agent of the 
Spanish “Upper Missouri Company,” compiled a “Table of Dis- 
tances” along the Missouri river. In this table he noted the “Rivre 
des Cances,” 100 34 leagues from the mouth of the Missouri, and de- 
scribed it as a “Beautiful river upon the south bank [of the Mis- 
souri], width of 100 fathoms at the mouth, navigable for canoes for 
more than 60 leagues at all times; but not for more than 20 leagues 
for large boats in the autumn when the waters are low; the village 
of the Kansas is 80 leagues from this river.”5 Another trader-ex- 
plorer, Francois Marie Perrin du Lac, who traveled up the Mis- 
souri in 1802, spoke of the river of the “Kanees,” which he said was 
‘navigable at all seasons to the extent of 500 miles,” and spent 12 
days trading with the “Kanees” Indians in the vicinity of its mouth.® 

Although the general course of the river was by this time well 
established, its tributaries and the capacity of its channel were still 
little known. A large-scale map of Louisiana, which included all of 
North America west of the Mississippi and north of the Gulf of 
Mexico, was published as part of an atlas in 1804, and showed the 
“Cansas R[iver]” with forks which presumably were intended to 
represent the Republican, Solomon and Smoky Hill.” Several 
traders and explorers also referred to the river in their journals and 
reports. Patrick Gass, a member of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
recorded in his journal for June 26, 1804, that at its confluence with 
the Missouri the “Canzan or Kanzas, is 230 yards and a quarter 
wide, and navigable to a great distance.”* H. M. Brackenridge, 
who traveled on the Missouri river in 1811, wrote that the Kansas 
“ean be ascended with little difficulty, more than twelve hundred 


4. Lemoine de Bienville to the Council of Regency, Fort Louis de la Louisiane, April 25, 
2, in Pierre Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais . . . (Paris, 1888), 
» p. 387 

Annie H. Abel-Henderson, ‘“‘“Mackay’s Table of Distances,”’ in Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, v. 10, p. 436. 


172% 
v. ¢ 


6. M. Perrin du Lac, Travels Through the Two Louisianas, and Among the Savage Nations 
of the Missouri. . . . herqevune from the French (London, 1807), p. 50 


Arrowsmith and 8. Lewis, A New and Elegant General Atlas . (Philadelphia, 
1804), Pinte 55. M. Carey’s General Atlas, published in 1814, apparently was the first in which 
the names of these tributaries appear. 


8. Patrick Gass, A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Discovery, Under the 
Command of Capt. Lewis and Capt. Clarke . . . (Pittsburgh, 1807), p. 19 
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miles.”® In contrast, one of Long’s exploring party in 1819, Edwin 
James, described it as navigable only in the spring season and then 
seldom far upstream because of shoals and rapids. He amplified 
this statement by explaining that it was navigable only in “high 
freshets for boats of burden, and on such occasions not more than 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred miles, the navigation being 
obstructed by shoals.”’® Another early traveler in the Western 
country was Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wiirttemberg, who made a 
brief trip on the Kansas in June, 1823. He noted that at its con- 
fluence with the Missouri it was 80 to 100 fathoms wide and very 
deep, and remarked that as far as 12 miles upstream he was able to 
distinguish the counter pressure of the faster flowing Missouri." 

The Indians, of course, had used the river as an avenue of trans- 
portation long before white men entered the region. Their canoes, 
and the pirogues of the French fur traders, adapted to use in ex- 
tremely shallow water, were never seriously handicapped by nat- 
ural obstructions in the stream. A white man who spent many years 
as a prisoner among the Indians during the early 19th century ob- 
served that they used the river and its tributaries at all seasons of 
the year. He remarked that they commonly descended in their 
canoes along the southern branch, presumably the Smoky Hill, and 
into the Kansas, which he interpreted as meaning that it was navi- 
gable for more than a thousand miles. “In its whole course,” he 
wrote, “I have never heard of any considerable natural obstruction, 
nevertheless, many may exist; though as the Kansas Indians were 
in the habit of frequently descending it from their hunting excur- 
sions, it is probable I should have heard something of the causes if 
they had experienced much difficulty.” 1” 

Keelboats, covered freighters which were used extensively on the 
principal Western rivers until the 1820’s and on the smaller rivers 
until after the Civil War, were also employed occasionally on the 
Kansas. These craft, 40 to 80 feet long and seven to ten feet or more 


9. Henry Marie Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana; Together With a Journal of a Voyage 
Up the Missouri River, in 1811 (Pittsburgh, 1814), pp. 220, 221. In the second edition of the 
Journal (Baltimore, 1816), as reprinted in R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1845 
(Cleveland, 1904), v. 6, p. 67, Brackenridge modified this statement to read: ‘‘The patron of 
our boat informs me, that he has ascended it upwards of nine hundred miles, with a tolerable 
navigation.” 


10. Edwin James, Account of an ene ~ From Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains 
in the Years 1819 and "20, . . Under the Command of —— Stephen H. Long 
Compiled by Edwin James . . . (Philadelphia, 1823), v. 2, pp. 349, 355. 

11. Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wiirttemberg, First Journey to North dnae in the Years 
1822 to 1824 (Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1835). Translated from the German by Dr. Wm. G 
Bek, in South Dakota Historical Collections, Aberdeen, v. 19, pp. 308, 305. 

12. John D. Hunter, Manners and Customs of Several Indian Tribes . . (Phila- 
delphia, 1823), p. 164. The credibility of Hunter’s account was attacked in The North Amer- 
ican Review, Boston, v. 22 (1826), pp. 94-108. Cf. Henry R. Wagner, The Plains and the 
Rockies . .. (San Francisco, 1937), p. 25. 
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in beam, with a draught of about two feet, were designed especially 
for use in narrow and shallow channels. They were propelled by 
oars or poles, sometimes assisted by a sail or pulled by a cordelle or 
tow-rope, and were one of the most important means of transport 
during the period of the expansion of the frontier. The first keelboat 
on the Kansas probably was that belonging to Francis and Cyprian 
Chouteau, which they used in hauling goods and furs between their 
trading houses and the mouth of the river.'® 

With the development of the steamboat came the end of the keel- 
boat era and the gradual revolution of river transportation. The 
first such boat to be used on Western waters was the New Orleans, 
built at Pittsburgh in 1811,!* but Henry Shreve’s Washington, con- 
structed in 1816, is called the first “real” steamboat to be used on 
Western rivers. Three years later, in August, 1819, Maj. Stephen H. 
Long made the first steamer entry into the Kansas river with his 
little 30-ton boat, the Western Engineer. It had been constructed 
especially for his expedition to the Rockies, was 75 feet long, 13 feet 
in beam and drew 19 inches of water. The propelling wheel was in 
the stern in order to avoid snags, and in order to impress the Indians 
the steam was blown out of the figurehead, a large black serpent 
with mouth and tongue painted red. Long’s account, describing this 
first steam voyage on the Kansas, stated that the ‘“‘mouth of the 
Konzas river was so filled with mud, deposited by the late flood in 
the Missouri, as scarcely to admit the passage of our boat, though 
with some difficulty we ascended that river about a mile, and then 
returning dropped anchor at its mouth.” Another soldier-explorer, 
John C. Fremont, wrote in 1843 that he went by steamboat to Chou- 
teau’s landing, near the mouth of the Kansas river and about 400 
miles by water from St. Louis, and thence went 12 miles to Cyprian 
Chouteau’s trading house on the right bank of the Kansas, about ten 
miles above its mouth and six miles beyond the western boundary of 
Missouri.?¢ 

13. ‘Reminiscences of Frederick Chouteau,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8, p. 428. 
Albert R. Greene, ‘“‘The Kansas River—Its Navigation,” in ibid., v. 9, p. 321. James Hall, 
Notes on the Western States (Philadelphia, 1838), pp. 218, 219. Cf., also, Z. M. Pike, An 
Account of Expeditions to the Sources of the Mississippi . . . (Philadelphia, 1810), p. 1 


Pike's keelboat, in which he started from St. Louis in 1805, was 70 feet long and carried 21 
men with provisions for four months. 

14. [Robert Baird], View of the Valley of the Mississippi . . . (Philadelphia, 1832), 
pp. 48, 313. 

15. Edwin James, op. cit., v. 1, p. 109; Hall, op. cit., pp. 234, 262; Missouri Gazette, St 
Louis, April 20, 1819, as quoted in Frederic L. Billon, ‘Annals of St. Louis in its Territorial 
Days from 1804 to 1821 . . (St. Louis, 1888), p. 97; Phil E. Chappell, “A History of 
the Missouri River,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9, p. 277. 

16. A Report on an Exploration of the Country Lying Between the Missouri River and 
the Rocky Mountains. . To Col. J. J. Abert, Chief of the Corps of Topographical En- 
gineers, March 1, 1843 (Washington, 1845), p. 9. Probably Fremont’s journey to Cyprian's 


trading house was made by water, but he does not explain whether the boat used was # 
Steamer. 
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The establishment of frontier military posts, with their network of 
connecting roads, made ferry boats necessary for crossing the rivers. 
On the Kansas, the first known ferry was operated by Moses Grinter 
about six miles east of present Bonner Springs and about eight and 
one-half miles west of the Missouri boundary. It was established in 
1831 to provide a crossing for the military road between Canton- 
ment Leavenworth and Fort Gibson, Okla.17 Emigration to Oregon 
and California, much of which passed through Kansas, further stim- 
ulated the establishment of ferries. 

Probably the most important encouragement to navigation on the 
Kansas prior to the organization of the territory was the establish- 
ment of Fort Riley as a permanent military post in 1853. This 
event resulted almost immediately in the first official examination 
of the river to determine its navigability..5 | The survey, although 
it was inconclusive in many respects, showed that boats of shallow 
draught, if handled skillfully, could be used on the river during the 
high-water season. The first attempts to use steamboats, in 1854, 
were successful, and the next year steamers began operating with 
some regularity from Kansas City to Lawrence, with occasional 
trips to Topeka and even as far upstream as Fort Riley. This 
traffic, which continued through the territorial period and the early 
years of statehood, falling off rapidly, however, after 1860, gave 
the Kansas legal status as a navigable stream in the eyes of the 
Federal government.’® The trial steamer, which was also the first 
to make regular trips, was a 79-ton stern-wheeler, the Excel, which 
made her first run in April, 1854, carrying 1,100 barrels of flour 
from Weston to Fort Riley. In 1855 several other boats appeared 
on the river. All told, 34 steamboats are known to have plied the 
Kansas from 1854 to 1866, with cargoes of freight and passengers. 
The Lightfoot, said to be the first boat built in the Territory, was 
constructed expressly for the Kansas river trade by Thaddeus 
Hyatt of New York, but it was so unsuccessful that it was shifted 
to the Missouri river. The last steamer to travel the Kansas was 
the Alexander Majors, which was chartered in 1866 to run between 
Kansas City and Lawrence until the railroad bridge at the mouth 
of the river, which had been destroyed by floods, could be rebuilt.” 

River traffic on a commercial scale was doomed by an act of the 


17. George A. Root, “Ferries in Kansas,’’ in Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. ‘ 
p. 264. 
18. See ‘‘The First Survey of the Kansas River,”’ on pp. 146-158. 


19. House Doc. No. 195, 78 Cong., 2 Sess. (1934), “Kansas River 
197. 


20. Greene, loc. cit., pp. 318-353. 
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state legislature which was approved on February 25, 1864. The 
railroad age was opening, and in its interest the act declared the 
river nonnavigable and authorized railroad and bridge companies 
chartered under state laws to bridge or dam the river without re- 
striction.22_ This law remained in effect until 1913, when, after it 
had been characterized as “a crime against the public welfare of 
Kansas,” 2? it was finally repealed and the river was thereby re- 
stored to its legal status as a navigable stream.** This status has 
not been changed since, although navigation has been confined 
largely to sand dredging operations, 

Since 1879 the Federal government has taken occasional notice 
of the Kansas. In that year the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
made the first of a series of surveys, most of which resulted in re- 
ports that for purposes of practical navigation the river as a whole 
was unworthy of improvement by the government and that, further, 
there was no demand by responsible persons for such improvement.”* 
The Laws of the State of Kansas . . . , 1684, Ch. 97. 

. Greene, loc. cit., p. 354. 


. Kansas Session Laws, 1913, Ch. 259, Sec. 10. 


. House Ez. Doc. No. 248, 52 Cong., 2 Sess. (1892-1898), pp. 1-3; House Doc. No 
195, 78 Cong., 2 Sess. (1934), pp. 198, 197. Other reports in the series are: House Ex. Doc. 
No. 94, 45 Cong., 3 Sess. (1878-1879); House Doc. No. 82, 58 Cong., 2 Sess. (1903-1904); 
Senate Doc. No. 160, 58 Cong., 2 Sess. (1903-1904); House Doc. No. 94, 62 Cong., 1 Bess 
(1911); House Doc. No. 584, 63 Cong., 2 Sess. (1913-1914); House Doc. No. $21, 65 Cong., 
1 Sess. (1917); Capt. Theodore Wyman, “Report Upon Improvement of Rivers and Harbors 
in Kansas City, Mo., District,” in Engineer Department, Report, 1931, Pt. 1. Of these re- 
ports only the first, in 1879, recommended improvement of the river, and the surveys since 
1911 have been concerned only with improving harbor conditions at the mouth. 
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The First Survey of the Kansas River 
Epaar LANGSDORF 
I. INTRODUCTION 


N MAY 17, 1853, Fort Riley was established as a permanent 
military post on the Kansas river, thereby making the naviga- 
bility of that stream a question of immediate interest. The Army 
Quartermaster corps, which was responsible for moving materials 
and supplies to the site and for construction of the permanent bar- 
racks, was particularly concerned because the cost of transportation 
by water would be considerably less than hauling overland. 
Before plans could be made for hauling freight by water an ex- 
amination of the river was necessary to determine whether steam- 
boats and keelboats could ascend as far as the new post. Maj. 
David H. Vinton,? quartermaster at St. Louis, apparently took the 
initiative and with the cooperation of Brevet Brig. Gen. Newman §. 
Clarke, commanding Military Department No. 6 with headquarters 
at Jefferson Barracks, Mo.,? arranged for a survey. His objective, 
he explained in a letter of December 2, 1853, to Maj. F. N. Page, 
was “to obtain such information as would enable me to induce 
masters and owners of steamers to attempt the navigation of the 
river at such prices for freight, as would not throw the cost of the 
experiment upon the Quarter Master’s Department. . . . Great 
expense will be saved if the necessary supplies shall be sent to Fort 
Riley by water transportation.” 4 
Under the direction of Brevet Maj. E. A. Ogden,® quartermaster 
at Fort Leavenworth, the survey was made by Lt. Joseph L. Tidball, 


Epear LanesporF is state archivist of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


1. In the fall of 1826 Maj. Angus L. Langham, who was employed by the Indian De- 
partment to survey the boundaries of the Kansas Indian reservation and the Kaw half-breed 
lands, was instructed to ‘meander the . . . {Kansas river] up to a point twenty leagues 
[about 60 miles] on a straight line from the mouth. . . from which point he was to 
begin the survey of the reservation. This, so far as is known, was the first time that the 
course of the river was plotted by a trained surveyor, and this examination, of course, was not 
concerned with the navigability of the stream.—Letter of William Clark, superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, St. Louis, to Maj. A. L. Langham, dated July 9, 1826, from ‘Records of the 
Office of Indian Affairs’’ in the National Archives, Washington, D. C 

2. Major Vinton was a West Point graduate of 1822 who rose to the brevet rank of major 
general during the Civil War, retired in 1866 and died February 21, 1873.—Francis B. Heit- 
man, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army. . . . (Washington, 
1903), v. 1, p. 988. 

8. General Clarke, whose regimental rank was colonel, commar.ded the Sixth infantry regi- 
ment. He had been brevetted brigadier in 1847 for gallantry and meritorious conduct in the 
siege of Vera Cruz. His death occurred October 17, 1860.—Ibid., p. 307; Senate Ex. Dov 
No. 1, 33 Cong., 1 Sess. (1853-1854), p. 116. 

4. Photostat of original letter in “Records of the War Department, Office of the Quarter- 
master General,” in the National Archives. Page was assistant adjutant general at St. Louis 

5. Edmund A. Ogden held the regimental rank of captain. He was a member of the 
original board of officers appointed to locate a new military post near the forks of the Kansas 
river and subsequently was the officer in charge of construction. He died of cholera during 
the epidemic which decimated the population of Fort Riley in 1855.—Official Army Register 
for 1855 . Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, January 1, 1855; W. F. Pride, The 
History of Fort Riley (no publisher; copyright 1926), pp. 61, 63-68. 
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Sixth infantry, in August, 1853.6 At that time the river was at a 
low stage and Tidball’s examination was therefore not conclusive. 
Major Vinton, in his letter to Major Page, remarked that the survey 
was satisfactory so far as it went, “but it leaves to conjecture still, 
the depth of the Kanzas River and of its navigableness at the most 
favorable stage of its waters. . . . It still remains to ascertain 
the actual depth of the Kanzas, at high water, and of the duration 
of the season of its navigation, if it shall prove navigable. I have 
therefore to request that observation may be continued for that 
object and that an early report (after the next ‘rise’ of that stream) 
may be made. . . .” 

General Clarke, transmitting Tidball’s report to Col. Lorenzo 
Thomas, assistant adjutant general at Headquarters of the Army, 
New York, said that he had planned to make two surveys of the 
river, one when it was at its lowest stage and the other at its high- 
est. 

Altho’ it is not expected that the River is navigable for steamboats for 
any length of time during the year [he stated], yet I am satisfied that it is 
navigable at certain periods of the year sufficiently long to throw up a large 
amount of Supplies, and I reccommend that the Quarter Master & Commissary 
Depts be so instructed. The Quarter Master in St Louis might keep himself 
advised of the stage of water in the River—and save the Government a great 
deal by throwing up the supplies by water at such periods as might be deemed 
safe. The Commanding Officer at Fort Riley will be instructed to give infor- 
mation to the Quarter Master in St Louis when the river is at its highest 
stage.7 

No record of the proposed examination during the period of high 
water has been found. However, one steamboat captain, Charles 
K. Baker, perhaps as a result of Major Vinton’s persuasion, under- 
took to try the ascent and in April, 1854, successfully sailed his 
79-ton stern-wheeler, the Excel, from Weston, Mo., to Fort Riley 
carrying 1,100 barrels of flour. During the next two months, before 
he left the Kansas for the Missouri river trade, Captain Baker 
made several such trips, on one of which he even dared a short 
excursion up the Smoky Hill.§ 


6. Tidball was a graduate of West Point in the class of 1849. He was promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant on March 8, 1855, to captain on August 25 of the same year, and 
retired from the army November 1, 1861.—Heitman, op. cit., p. 961. : 

7. Gen. N. S. Clarke to Col. L. Thomas, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., January 9, 1853 [1854]. 
Photostat of original letter in ‘Records of the War Department, Office of the Quartermaster 
General,”’ in the National Archives. 

8. Albert R. Greene, “The Kansas River—Its Navigation,” in Kansas Historical Collec- 
tions, Topeka, v. 9, pp. 321-324; George S. Park, “Notes of a Trip Up Kansas River 
at ” in Organization, Objects, and Plans of Operations, of the Emigrant Aid Company 
7 (Boston, 1854), pp. 9-19. Park was editor of the Industrial Luminary, Parkville 
Mo., a newspaper whose Free State tenets caused its destruction in 1855 by a mob of pro- 
slavery Missourians. His description of his journey up the Kansas was widely read, and was 
reprinted by several papers, including the first issue of the Kansas Herald of Freedom, Waka- 
Tusa, October 21, 1854. 
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Copies of Tidball’s report to Major Ogden, with a map which he 
made to illustrate it, were sent to Headquarters of the Army at 
New York, to Headquarters of the Department of the West at 
Jefferson Barracks, and to the Quartermaster General at Washing- 
ton. The copy to the latter is on file among the “Records of the 
War Department, Office of the Quartermaster General,” in the 
National Archives.? The copy from which the text below is taken 
was received by the Historical Society on February 25, 1878, with 
other papers of the New England Emigrant Aid Company, from 
J. M. Forbes, president of the board of trustees. 


II. Lieutenant TipBa.u’s Report 
Fort Riley 
Indn Terry Oct 10, 1853 
Major: 

The duty of prosecuting the survey of the Kansas river, ordered 
to be made under your supervision, having devolved on me, I have 
the honor to communicate the following report of my investigations. 

As the principal object contemplated in this expedition was to 
determine the practicability of navigating the river by steamers 
or keel Boats, my attention was chiefly directed to collecting facts 
and obtaining information bearing on this point, and less par- 
ticularly to other matters mentioned in your letter of instructions." 

The place selected for departure is a point of the river about two 
miles below the junction of the Smoky Hill Fork and Pawnee river, 
estimating the sinuosities of the river, and about a mile from, and 
nearly East of, this post.1! It was not deemed important to com- 
mence operations higher up, as the place selected possesses as many 
advantages for a Steam Boat landing as any point above, and is 
more easy of access from the fort. 

The turbid cast of the water rendering it next to impossible for 
my Steersman, in his position close to the surface, to determine 
where the main channel lay, to enable me to keep in it, I found it 


9. Letter from E. G. Campbell, director, ‘‘War Records Division,’’ The National Archives, 

Washington, D. C., December 19, 1947. , panes 
10. The instructions referred to have not been found either in the files of the Society or 

those of the National Archives.—Ibid. c 


11. The Smoky Hill and Republican rivers join at Junction City, near Fort Riley, to 
form the Kansas. The Republican took its name from a branch of the Pawnee confederacy 
known as the Kitkehahki or Republican Pawnees who lived along its banks until about 1815, 
but it was also called the Pawnee by several early explorers, including John C. McCoy, who 
performed many of the surveys of Indian reservations in present Kansas. He stated that the 
river was called Pa-ne-ne-tah or Pawnee by the Kansas Indians.—See John C. McCoy, “‘Sur- 
vey of Kansas Indian Lands,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 4, p. 305; Frank W. Black- 
mar, Kansas, A Cyclopedia of State History. . . . (Chicago, 1912), v. 2, p. 577; George 
A. Root, ‘Ferries in Kansas,” in Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 3, p. 246; F. W. Hodge, 
ed., Handbook of American Indians . . . , Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 30 (Washington, 1907), Pt. 1, p. 707. Tidball’s point of departure was 
at or near the poiat where One Mile creek enters the Kansas. 
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necessary, almost from the outset, to feel my way by having re- 
course to the sounding rod, the use of which, was seldom discon- 
tinued during a run, and only when the appearance of the water 
removed all doubt as to its considerable depth. This process, though 
vexatious and wearisome, was attended with the advantage of giv- 
ing a more accurate knowledge of the general depth of the water 
than could have resulted from less frequent soundings. This system 
of soundings showed the general depth of water in the main channel, 
for a distance of fifty miles, or thereabout, to be from two to seven 
feet; that is, it varied between these limits, more frequently ex- 
ceeding the greater than falling below the less; when the latter oc- 
curred, special mention is [made] of it, and the localities are, as 
nearly as possible, pointed out. 

These I found to be quite numerous, nine such having been found 
above the mouth of the Blue Earth river.’* The first is about one 
mile from the point of starting; the second, above a small island 
some four miles lower down; about three fourths of a mile above 
Clarke’s Creek, again just above the mouth, and at distances of four 
and six miles below the mouth of this creek, there are bars. Sever- 
ally, these are of little extent in the direction of the flow of water, 
not more, perhaps, than fifteen or twenty yards, but most of them 
traverse the river throughout its entire width, with a minimum depth 
of twelve inches of water. Four miles below the last mentioned 
point, is a bar of considerable magnitude, fifty or sixty yards across, 
with only eight inches of water. Two other bars were found above 
the mouth of the Blue Earth river; the first a small one, a little way 
above two small islands abreast; the other, opposite the mouth of a 
slough on the left shore, between six and seven miles lower down. 
The least depth of water on the first of these was one foot; on the 
second, about ten inches, though next the left bank, there was a 
narrow channel with eighteen inches water. The general width of 
the Kansas above the mouth of the Blue Earth river, is about eighty 
yards, seldom narrower, and occasionally widening to a hundred and 
twenty or more. It is comparatively free from flood wood and snags; 
a circumstance due most probably to the sparsity of timber in this 
region. In respect of flood wood and snags in this part of the river, 
I deem it necessary only to mention the mouth of Clarke’s Creek, a 
point some ten miles lower down, and a point in the main channel, 


12. The Big Blue, as it is known today, is the largest tributary of the Kansas. It was 
commonly called the Blue Earth river in earlier om, from the name ‘‘Mon-e-ca-to” or ““Moh- 
é-ca-to”’ by which it was known to the Kansas Indians. The Indian name is used in Isaac 
McCoy's field notes of his survey of the Delaware lands and outlet in 1830 and on his plat 
of the north and south lines of the Kansas Indian lands.—See superintendency of Indian Af- 

fairs, St. Louis, “Records,” v. 1, pp. 48, 58. 
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at an island about two miles above the mouth of the Blue Earth 
river. 

Of these places the last two are the worst, though I do not regard 
any of them as considerable impediments. At the junction of the 
Blue Earth and Kansas there is a bar of considerable extent, formed 
most probably, in great part, by deposits from the waters of the 
former, the least depth of water on it, ten inches. It stretches almost 
entirely across the Kansas, and completely spans the mouth of the 
Blue. This is much the largest affluent of the Kansas; its width at 
the mouth from sixty to eighty yards, and its depth there was found 
to be from two and a half to four feet. Notwithstanding, however, 
it was discharging a considerable volume of water, there was no 
perceptible addition to the general depth of the Kansas, the incre- 
ment of water being fully absorbed by the expansion in the width of 
the river commencing there, and with little variation continuing to 
prevail as far down as Soldier’s creek. 

Passing below the mouth of the Blue Earth river, there was an 
approach to uniformity in the general depth of the water, though it 
was by no means regular; bars and shoals were of less frequent 
occurrence, but many of them were of much greater extent than any 
yet mentioned. At a distance of five miles below, a bar was found 
stretching nearly across the river; and half a mile lower down a 
second; neither large, with a depth of one and a half feet, on each. 
Four or five miles farther on, there is a marked increase in the width 
of the river—which there flows between banks lower on both sides 
than usual—the water gradually becomes shallow, and for a dis- 
tance of three or four hundred yards the prevailing depth was four- 
teen inches. There is no distinctly defined bar, but it seemed, rather, 
a shoaling of the water due to the expansion in the width of the 
stream. A little distance below this point there is a rapid, or a suc- 
cession of rapids, for there are three, distinctly marked, at intervals 
of two or three hundred yards. These are caused by a flat reef of 
rock, no where visible, but first discoverable at the upper rapid, and 
thence continuing to form the bed of the river for some distance 
below the last. Loose water worn stones and fragments of rock are 
strewn over the bed of the river in places, in greatest abundance neat 
the upper rapid. Individually, these rapids are but a few yards 
across. The Channel is straight, with a depth of one and a half feet, 
and the acceleration of current is about one half; but at the distance 
of twenty five or thirty yards below the several rapids, it resumes its 
usual velocity. Between this point and St. Mary’s Mission there is 
little change in the general character of the river, except that, for 
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part of that distance, the limits between which the general depth of 
water varied, were somewhat different. This was first remarked a 
few miles above the mouth of Vermillion, and from the time my 
attention was drawn to the fact, until I had passed Uniontown 
ferry,)* the prevailing depth was from eighteen inches to seven feet. 

There are two other places, between the rapids mentioned and St. 
Mary’s Mission, that require notice. About twelve miles above the 
mouth of the Vermillion is an island between which and the left 
bank, the great body of water pours. I found this place almost im- 
passable for my skiff, in consequence of its being choked with a 
series of little bars, disposed like ribs across the channel, with not 
more than eight inches of water on some of them, while below and 
between them it was not unfrequently six or seven feet deep. I find 
it difficult so to designate the locality of this island that it may be 
distinguished from others very similar in appearance, and removed 
but little distances from it. It may suffice to state that it is the 
fifth above the mouth of the Vermillion. 

A bend below the mouth of Phillip’s creek, a small branch empty- 
ing in a short distance above the Mission, presented a collection of 
snags, not numerous, however, and the only point thus far below 
the Blue Earth river, which, in this particular, it is important to 
mention. Of course I would not be understood to say that that 
part of the river, or any other of considerable extent enjoys entire 
immunity from these ugly customers; but from the impossibility of 
defining [or] fixing positions, mention only is made of such as ap- 
peared to me likely to prove [provide?] difficulties in the way of 
navigation, or invest it with any degree of danger. In the vicinity 
of St. Mary’s Mission the river widens beyond its usual limits, and 
is thereabout, for perhaps a mile, from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred yards wide. Within this stretch, nearly opposite, perhaps 
somewhat below, the Mission, are two small islands close together, 
and still another, lower down. The whole distance embracing these 
islands, and extending a little above and below them, is a bar, 
seamed by narrow irregular gullies through which, with a variable 
depth of from eight to eighteen inches, the great volume of water 
finds its way. Some two miles below the Mission the river makes 
an abrupt bend, running in a westerly direction for one or two miles, 
when it sweeps away to the southward, gradually resuming its gen- 
eral course. It is somewhat narrower than usual between these el- 


13. Uniontown crossing, just above the Uniontown rapids near the point where Cross 
creek flows into the Kansas, was about one and one-half miles above the old village of Union- 
town and about five miles above Silver Lake. The ferry there was operated by L. K. Darling 
in 1858 and was known as Darling’s ferry.—See George A. Root, loc. cit., p. 20. 
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bows, both of which are receptacles of snags, most numerous and 
dangerous in the upper. Below an island, situated in the lower 
bend, the river again spreads out to a greater width than usual, the 
water becomes shoal, and [an]other stretch, not unlike that in the 
vicinity of the Mission, presents itself. The least depth of water 
found here was twelve inches, which may be regarded as that pre- 
vailing for the greater part of a mile, when the prevalent features 
as to depth were restored, and continued without interruption some 
eighteen or twenty miles farther. Eight or nine miles below the 
Mission, another nest of snags, numerous and ugly, was found. 
About a mile lower down there is a rocky developement in the right 
bank, from one point of which a spur, nearly perpendicular to the 
thread of the current, and extending about one third the width of 
the river, causes a partial rapid. Between this point of rock, and 
the left bank the channel was three feet deep; there was slight in- 
crease in the velocity of the water, so little, it is doubtful, if, at a 
higher stage, it would be distinguishable from the general current. 
Of the rapids in this river, that usually known as the Uniontown 
rapid is the only one that fairly embodies the idea suggested by the 
term. It extends the entire width of the river, and is caused by a 
ledge of rock stretching diagonally across, presenting a general con- 
cavity down stream, its lower extremity resting on the right bank. 
I had not the means of determining the difference of level between 
the head and foot of the rapid, but the fall is sufficient to produce 
an increased velocity of current, extending through sixty or seventy 
yards. The depth of water was variable; the deepest on the crest 
of the rapid, was found between the middle of the river, and the 
right bank, and was from two to four feet, increasing somewhat 
below, the least depth, between the middle and left bank, but 
thirteen inches. The channel conforms pretty generally to the di- 
rection of the stream, and seems to cross the head of the rapid about 
one third the width of the river from the right bank. Detached 
masses of rock strew the bed of the rapid; only a few of these were 
visible, and those near the left bank, in the shoalest water. In re- 
spect of magnitude, this is much the [most] considerable rapid in 
the river, and, therefore, all else being equal, would be found a much 
more serious difficulty in the way of navigation. But the current is, 
as nearly as I could estimate it, about twice as strong as that of the 
river in general; the crest of the rapid is little, if any, more than a 
hundred yards above an abrupt curve in the river narrower there 
than above, so that, at a high stage, a stronger current than usual 
may be looked for throughout this curve. 
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These circumstances I apprehend may be found to render this 
point additionally difficult to pass. Another rapid, produced doubt- 
less by a continuation of the same body of rock, in part forming the 
right bank between the two, occurs about a fourth of a mile below. 
It is unimportant as compared with the principal rapid; and as it 
appeared to me likely to offer no difficulty at a time when a boat may 
reach it, little more is necessary than to note its existence and posi- 
tion. On this, the deepest water, from eighteen inches to two feet, 
was found between the middle of the river and the left bank. Soon 
after leaving Uniontown rapids I again had occasion to observe a 
change in the general depth; and until I reached the vicinity of 
Soldier creek it ranged between fourteen inches and half as many 
feet. So frequently was it the former, that I am not sure a great 
error would be committed were much of this distance denominated 
a series of shoals. This extent, however, is not equally bad through- 
out. Between Weld’s and Papan’s ferries ** the course of the stream 
is more direct, and the channel less irregular in depth. Except these 
general features, the only matters presenting themselves to my no- 
tice, in this part of the river, as bearing on the matter under con- 
sideration, were, the existence of numerous snags just below Pap- 
pan’s ferry, and at intervals between that and the mouth of Soldier 
creek, and a bar, about midway between these points, on which, for 
perhaps a hundred yards, I found only ten inches of water,—A 
change in the breadth of the river is observable soon after passing the 
mouth of Soldier creek. It becomes narrower. And indeed the lower 
part of the river is, with occasional exceptions compressed within nar- 
rower limits than were found to characterize, as a rule, the portion 
between the Blue Earth river and Soldier creek; while for several 
miles above its junction with the Missouri, and at that point, it is 
even more contracted, a circumstance that may lead to an erroneous 
idea of its prevailing width. If that portion lying between Turtle 
creek and Cedar creek be excepted, abrupt curves in the stream, 
below the mouth of Soldiers creek, are comparatively few; as a 
whole, the channel was more distinctly defined; some improvement 
and less irregulartity were perceived in the general depth, which was 
from eighteen inches to six feet, until within a few miles of the Mis- 
souri, when it became more regularly deep, seldom less than five 
feet. This part of the river is not, however, exempt from those fea- 
tures that disfigure other portions of it. Bars of considerable mag- 


14. Probably this should be Wells’ ferry. Hiram Wells and John Ogee established a ferry 
service in 1853 at a point near the old Baptist Mission which became known as the “Great 
Crossing.” Papan’s ferry in that year was operating about four miles above the mouth of 
Soldier creek.—See George A. Root, loc. cit., v. 2, pp. 365, 366; v. 3, p. 16. 
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nitude were found at intervals; while snags are of more frequent 
occurrence, and the collections of these in places are equal, if not 
greater, than any yet mentioned. A partial rapid, too, similar to 
that between St. Mary’s Mission and Uniontown rapids, occurs be- 
tween the mouth of Grashopper and Turtle creek, about six miles 
above the latter. A rib of the reef causing it, extends from the right 
bank about halfway across; but between it and the left bank is a 
smooth channel, of which the least depth, on the prolongation of the 
rib, was two feet. 

Bars, in the order in which they occur, were found at a point about 
three miles above the mouth of Grasshopper; a mile above the mouth 
of Turtle creek; at the mouth of a little creek, emptying in from the 
south, between Turtle creek and Stranger; some three miles above 
the mouth of Cedar creek; opposite the mouth of Rock creek; at 
Delaware ferry; !° and just below a small island from three to five 
miles lower down. Of these the largest are those situated at about 
equal distances above the mouth of Grasshopper and Cedar creek, 
and that at Delaware ferry ;—the first at least half a mile in extent, 
without any discoverable main channel across it; the others trace- 
able for a distance of two or three hundred yards. The minimum 
depth of water on the first two, was ten inches; on the last, one foot. 
The least depth of water on these, in the order in which they are 
enumerated, was, ten inches on the first, fourteen on the second, 
but eight on the third, and on the fourth ten inches. Of the portion 
of the river under consideration, that between the Grasshopper and 
Cedar creek is most plenteously supplied with snags. Few of the 
elbows in this interval but hold them in greater or less abundance. 
A sharp bend about six miles below Grasshopper, (river running 
northeasterly, for a little distance) the vicinity of the rapid last 
mentioned, and a bend in the river just above the mouth of Cedar 
creek, are repositories of the largest collections. The last of these 
surpasses in extent any other in the river, stretching along a distance 
of nearly or quite two hundred yards. Below Cedar creek there 
are comparatively few; two other points, however, one in the vicinity 
of Delaware ferry, the other a few miles above the mouth of the 
river, are worthy of mention in this connection. 

Except in a few places to which allusion has been made, at the 
rapids and in their vicinity, the bed of the river is an easily yield- 


15. Delaware or Grinter’s ferry, known also as Military ferry and Secondine crossing, was 
the earliest ferry established on the Kansas river. It was about eight and one-half miles west 
of the Kansas-Missouri boundary, near the Indian village of Secondine, and was operated by 
Moses Grinter as a crossing on the military road between Cantonment Leavenworth and Fort 
Gibson, Okla.—Ibid., v. 2, pp. 264, 265. 
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ing quicksand, and its surface broken. In descending, a gradual 
shoaling of the water was noticed in approaching the bars, which 
were found to terminate very abruptly, so that not infrequently a 
few feet only intervened between least and greatest depth of water. 
The banks of the upper portion of the river are formed almost en- 
tirely of sand, occasionally mingled with clay. Lower down, this 
is seen in somewhat greater abundance, sometimes in thin strata 
alternating with sand; occasional beds of gravel and in a few places, 
for short distances, rocky developements occur. But these last are 
rather exceptions to the general rule than a prominent feature in the 
geological character of the banks. 

The river, as a whole, is quite crooked, varying of course in this 
respect in different parts, and some of the curves are very abrupt. 
This feature is perhaps more strongly marked in the portion between 
this post and the mouth of the Blue Earth river; in that lying be- 
tween St. Mary’s Mission and Weld’s ferry; and in that between 
Turtle creek and Cedar creek. In the main, as was to be anticipated 
the greatest depth of water was found following the concave por- 
tions of the banks, and along the bluff shores; but not always, for in 
many places, and in straight portions of the river, where there was 
no apparent cause for a diversion in the channel, it was found to run 
in a zigzag course from bank [to bank?], crossing a right line three 
or four or half a dozen times in a distance of a few hundred yards; 
of course every salient point seems to give a new direction to the 
great body of the water; so that, numerous as are the curves of the 
river, the channel is even more tortuous. 

The tributaries of the Kansas, below this point, though numerous 
are small. The Blue Earth river is the largest. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the discharge of water from these, singly, can at any 
time, in great degree, augment that of the river, but during the 
spring and early summer its volume is probably much swollen by 
their united supply. 

It is needless to speculate as to whether the river is navigable at 
a low stage of water. Still, the facts elicited by no means, I think, 
definitely settle the question whether or not it is ever navigable. 
Throughout the entire course of the stream the evidences were abun- 
dant that the water had been from six to eight feet above its level 
when I descended. The water marks along the banks were satisfac- 
tory on this point; but if doubt could rest upon these, the accumu- 
lation of flood wood on the heads of islands and in other places, as 
indication of the height to which the river had risen was not to be 
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mistaken. Nor could it be supposed, as at first seemed probable, 
that that which lay highest had, in every instance, been forced above 
the surface by the accumulating drift wood above, for instances 
were numerous when that occupying the highest positions lay apart 
from the general collection, in places it could have reached through 
no other agency than the immediate action of the water, and where, 
that having subsided, it rested. These conclusions are strengthened 
by the concurrent testimony of persons of whom inquiry was made, 
at different points along the river. Touching the duration of the 
period of high water, the testimony is concordant. 

At Uniontown ferry, I was informed that, for about two months 
preceding my arrival there, the water had been from six to seven 
feet higher than at that time; at Weld’s ferry, that it had been from 
eight to ten feet higher, and all summer several feet above its stage 
then; at Delaware ferry, that from the tenth of April until the tenth 
of August it had been about five feet higher than I found it, but that 
high water had prevailed, it might be, a month longer this year than 
usual. Added to this, it is well known here, that from the time of 
the arrival of a battalion of the 6th Infantry at this place, about the 
20th of May, until about the 10th of August, the river at this point 
was from five to ten feet above its level a month later. 

I have too little experience in matters relating to navigation to 
form opinions concerning it in which I can rest entire confidence; 
yet, with all the facts and evidence before me, I am strongly im- 
pelled to the belief that there is a period of from two to four months 
of the year, dating from the first spring rise, during which boats can 
ascend to this point. I am gratified to be able to state that this opin- 
ion is also entertained by Capt. Lovell 1® of my regiment, who de- 
scended the river in the Autumn of last year, in a skiff. The effort to 
ascend, if made at the proper time, would at least be attended with 
such positive results as cannot be arrived at by any examination of 
the river, however carefully conducted, by parties descending in 
small boats. 

The removal of the snags I conceive to be the only valuable im- 
provement that could be made in the river. This might be affected 
by means usually available for such purposes; but I do not regard 
their removal as absolutely necessary. Their existence can only ren- 


16. Capt. Charles S. Lovell, Sixth infantry, like Major Ogden was a member of the board 
of officers which selected the location for Fort Riley. This group first visited the site in the 
fall of 1852, and it is possible that Lovell’s descent of the river was made on the return 
journey. On May 17, 1853, he established the first post, thus becoming Fort Riley's first 
— op. cit., p. 61; Senate Ex. Doc. No. 1, 38 Cong., 1 Sess, (1853- 
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der transit in some degree hazardous, without interfering to effec- 
tually prevent it. No remedy suggests itself for the bars; they will 
always exist, if not where I found them, at other points; and during 
low water their presence must be an insuperable obstacle to naviga- 
tion. Should any attempt at improvement of the rapids be contem- 
plated, it suggests itself to me that it would be wisdom to institute, 
under the direction of a competent practical Engineer, or an officer 
of the Department to which such duties properly pertain, a more 
rigid examination than it was possible for me to make. I am of 
opinion that expenditure for their improvement is unnecessary; for 
it is clear to my mind that if a boat can ever reach them, it will find 
sufficient water to pass them without danger. 

The nature of my duties was such that my investigations were 
necessarily confined within narrow limits. Hence I had little oppor- 
tunity of acquiring information relative to the valley of the river, 
and the adjacent country. The valley is comparatively narrow, and 
is terminated on either side by a range of limestone bluffs, at dis- 
tances varying from a few hundred yards to several miles; occasion- 
ally, however, approaching closely to the river; still more rarely, 
and for short intervals, forming its banks. As a whole, it is sparsely 
timbered. This is particularly true of the upper portion, throughout 
which timber exists only in clumps and narrow belts along the banks 
of the river, and in its immediate vicinity. Descending, a gradual 
increase is perceptible; but it is not until approaching the lower part 
of the valley, that it is found in any considerable abundance. There, 
too, the better qualities of forest trees, as the hickory, oak, ash, 
hackberry, walnut, &c. replace in some degree, the cottonwood, 
which is the prevailing growth in the upper region. 

At only one of the places mentioned in your letter of instructions, 
was I enabled to obtain definite information of the existence of coal. 
This is found in a limestone cliff, within a few hundred yards of 
Welds’ ferry. Where it was shown me, it exists in seams three or 
four inches in thickness. I was told it appears at different points 
along the face of the bluff. It is doubtful if it exists in great abun- 
dance. 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of timber along the river, I think 
there is sufficient for the probable wants of steam navigation for 
years. The larger islands, which are numerous, are covered with a 
fine growth of cottonwood. This could be made available. Were 
there any demand, there is no doubt but the supply, at convenient 
points, would fully meet it. 
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The means placed at my disposal for inquiring into the feasibility 
of navigating the Kansas, were, you are well aware, insufficient for 
the prosecution of a minute and accurate survey. My researches do 
not pretend to that dignity. Only such facts as were to be obtained 
with those meagre means were sought after. In regard to the mat- 
ter of distances, I may be somewhat at fault. Their calculation 
rests upon data that could not be relied on for positive accuracy; 
and, therefore, as laid down, they can only be regarded as approxi- 
mate. The difficulty of determining them with exactness has, too, 
involved me, in making this report, in a deal of circumlocution that 
otherwise were unnecessary. 

It may be well to state that this examination was commenced in 
the latter part of August, when the river was very low, and that is 
was constantly falling during the progress of the inquiry. 


I am very respectfully, 
Your Obt Servant 
(signed) J. L. Tidball 
2d Lieut 6 Infy 
Brevet Major E A Ogden 
A. Q. M.—U. S. A. 

Fort Leavenworth 
Mo. 





The Renaming of Robidoux Creek, 
Marshall County 


Rosmwoux CrEEK: a stream about 25 miles long heading near 
Summerfield and flowing generally southward to the Black Ver- 
million River 1.5 miles southwest of Frankfort; Marshall County, 
source in sec. 12, T. 1 S, R. 9 E, and mouth in sec. 20, T. 4 §, 
R. 9 E, sixth principal meridian, mouth at 39° 41’ 15” N, 96° 26’ 
30” W. Not: Black Vermillion Creek, Robidoux Fork, Vermilion 
Creek, Vermillion Creek, West Fork. 


HE above decision, appearing in a publication of the U. 8. Board 
on Geographic Names! in May, 1947, officially restored to 
Robidoux creek the name by which early settlers of Marshall 
county knew it, and which was perhaps first applied to the stream 
by French fur traders. As far as can be learned, this is the first 
time the board has restored a geographic name in Kansas. The 
story of this stream, and its renaming, is worth recording. 
One hundred and nine years ago this year, a 43-year-old fur 
trapper carved his name and occupation—‘M Robidoux TRAP- 
PER 1841”—on a large limestone rock near a ford on the west 


branch of the Black Vermillion river in present Marshall county.? 
Because he did so, this tributary of the river was later to bear his 


name, 

The ford (later known as the lower Robidoux crossing) was on 
an Indian trail, used also by hunters and trappers in the 1830's 
and 1840’s. In these decades the immediate area was Indian 
country not assigned to any particular tribe. A little to the east, 
and extending to the Missouri river, lay the Kickapoo reserve. 
Beyond, on the east bank of the Missouri, was the Blacksnake 
Hills trading post of Joseph Robidoux, where the town of St. Joseph, 
Mo., was founded in 1843. 

The establishment at Blacksnake Hills had existed since the 
latter 1820’s. Joseph Robidoux, oldest of six fur-trading brothers,’ 


Much of the material used in the preparation of this article was furnished by Orto 
J. WuLuscHLeGerR of Marshall county who was instrumental in re-establishing Robidoux as 
& geographic name in Kansas. The article was written by Lovise Barry, who is in charge 
of the Manuscripts division of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

1. U. S. Board on Geographic Names, Decision Lists, Nos. 4701, 4702, 4703, January, 
February, March, 1947 (Washington, D. C., May, 1947), p. 2. 

2. The rock is on the SW % of Section 6, Township 3 South, Range 9 East, on a 
farm belonging to M. L. Goin. 

8. The Robidouxs were from St. Louis. Joseph Robidoux (b. 1750) arrived there in 
1770 from Montreal. He married Catharine Rollet in 1782 and they had six sons and 
two daughters. Joseph (b. 1783), the oldest, and Michel (b. 1798), the youngest son, are 
mentioned above. Michel (also variously spelled Michael, Mitchel and Mitchell) married 
Susan Vaudry, of St. Louis, a sister of Angelique Vaudry, the second wife of his brother 
Joseph.— The History of Buchanan County, Missouri . - (St. Joseph, Mo., 1881), pp 
= 396; Mrs. O. M. Robidoux’s Memorial to the Robidour Brothers . . . (Kansas City, 
Mo., 1924). 
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founded it while working for the American Fur Company. In 1830 
he bought out the company’s interest and employed his own hunters, 
who ranged the country east and west in search of furs. Presumably 
“M_ Robidoux”—Michel, youngest of the Robidoux brothers—was 
working for Joseph in 1841 when he inscribed his name on the rock 
in northeast Kansas, some 90 miles from the trading post. Little is 
known of Michel’s activities in the West, although he apparently 
spent a good many years in the fur trade, and is said to have traded 
principally at Fort Laramie. 

During the 1840’s two great thorofares to the Far West were 
developing across present Marshall county, one north and one south 
of the lower Robidoux crossing. These were arteries of the Oregon 
and California road. One was the main route of the Oregon trail 
from Independence, Mo. The other was the branch of this trail 
which began at St. Joseph, Mo. 

Another starting point for westbound travel in these years was 
Fort Leavenworth on the Kansas side of the Missouri river about 
50 miles below St. Joseph. A circuitous route north from this post 
to intersect the “St. Joe” road was in use in the 1840’s. But in 
April, 1850, Maj. E. A. Ogden, quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth, 
surveyed a shorter route northwest from that post to the crossing 
of the Big Blue. According to P. G. Lowe, who was with Ogden, 
the new military road led along the divides, crossed the Delaware 
river at present Kennekuk, and the Nemaha river where Seneca 
now is. Between that point and the Big Blue river ford (present 
Marysville) there was a juncture with the “St. Joe” road.* The 
place at which this road crossed the west fork of the Black Ver- 
million is not certain, since no report of Ogden’s survey has ever 
been located. By the late 1850’s the generally-traveled road (the 
overland stage route) forded the stream at Guittard’s station, about 
nine miles north of the lower crossing. 

It would appear that the lower crossing was never on a main 
trafficway across Marshall county, although some travelers evi- 
dently used this ford as late as 1861. The rock on which Robidoux’s 
name appears also has these inscriptions: “J. FREY 1860,” and 
“L. ROW 1861.” Frey was a well-known Pony Express rider in 


4. Lowe was a private in Troop B, First U. S. dragoons, in 1850. His statements 
about the route of the new military road were made many years later in his book, Five 
Years a Dragoon . . . (Kansas City, Mo., 1906), pp. 34, 35. According to an article 
in the New York Daily Tribune, June 22, 1854, the new military road of 1850 which the 
government “caused . . . to be surveyed, improved and bridged,” has since been kept 
in good repair, and “is called the best of the emigrant routes, being high, level, dry, with 
‘fine grass, and convenient water.’’ No details of the route are mentioned beyond the 
statement that the “St. Joseph road does not unite with it until within twenty miles 
of . . . [Big Blue) river.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS CF THE LIMESTONE Rocks ON THE M. L. Gorn Farm Apout 
Four Mites Sournwest or Bearriz, Marsuatt. County, SHOWING THE CARVED 
INscripTIONS: “M. Rosiwoux Trapper 1841 J. Frey 1860 L Row 1861," “J 
BripGer Guipe 1857" anp OTHERS. MicHet Ropipoux Was a Broruer or JosepH 


Rogipoux, THE FouNnper or Sr. JosepuH, Mo.; JoHNNy Frey Was a Pony Ex- 


RESS Riper, AND JAMES Bripcer Was THE Norep Scout ANpb Guipe. Picrurt 
Courtesy or Orro J. WULLSCHLEGER 
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1860, but his regular route lay to the north, fording Robidoux creek 
at Guittard’s station. On another stone in the same ledge of rocks 
are the following names: “J. BRIDGER GUIDE 1857,” “C. F. 
SMITH,” and “J. S. JONES—MAY 7, 1856.” According to the 
biography of James Bridger by J. Cecil Alter,5 the famed trapper 
and guide went East (by boat, down the Missouri river) in the 
spring of 1857, spent a brief time in Washington, D. C., and was 
back at Fort Laramie by early summer of that year. While this 
does not authenticate the inscription, it does show that Bridger 
very likely did cross northeast Kansas territory on his return 
journey to Fort Laramie in that year. 

Whether the west fork of the Black Vermillion was called Robi- 
doux creek before Kansas was opened to settlement is uncertain. 
Settlers began to come into Marshall county in 1856. Between 
November of that year and May, 1857, government surveyors 
platted Townships 1, 2, 3 and 4 in Range 9 East—the townships 
through which the stream runs. Their maps were the first of 
the area to record detailed geographic data, and the first, as far 
as is known, which gave a name to the west fork of the Black Ver- 
million. On the plat of Township 1, where it heads, surveyor Cor- 
nelius B. Keller wrote the name “Vermillion creek.” Blair H. 
Matthews, who surveyed Townships 2 and 3, also called it “Ver- 
million creek.” (The stones with the inscriptions heretofore men- 
tioned, and the lower Robidoux crossing are in the northwest part 
of Township 3, Range 9.) However, on the plat of Township 4, 
Range 9, where the stream enters the Black Vermillion river, sur- 
veyor Felix G. Herbert entered the name “Robidoux Fork.” Her- 
bert’s survey was made between May 8 and 17, 1857, and his is the 
earliest record found definitely linking the name Robidoux with 
the stream.® 

The first printed maps in the Kansas State Historical Society’s 
possession which show a name for the Black Vermillion’s west fork 
are three which were published in 1859. Of these, the J. H. Colton 
& Co. map and the Stevenson & Morris map list the stream as 
“Robidoux Fk.” The Gunn & Mitchell map of 1859 (as well as 
their maps of the 1860’s) call it “Vermillion Cr.” 

An examination of later maps in the Society’s collection shows 
that the Colton maps (1868, 1869, 1871); the Blanchard maps 
(1870, 1871) ; Ross’ map (1871) ; Wilmarth’s map (1871) ; the Cram 


5. J. Cecil Alter’s James Bridger . . . (Salt Lake City, cl1925), pp. 269-271. 
6. The original manuscript plats are on file in the state auditor's office. 


11—2657 
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maps (1871, 1874, 1876, 1879), all labeled the stream “Robidoux Cr,” 
More important as documentary evidence is the fact that the Mar- 
shall county map in an official state atlas published in 1887 shows 
the stream as “Robidoux Fork.” 7 

However, in an article in the Waterville Telegraph of March 31, 
1871, this statement appeared: “At Gurrarp’s, on West Fork, at 
the crossing of the old overland and military road, is a postoffice 
which supplies an extensive section.” By the name West Fork, or 
West Branch, the stream was apparently known to many Marshall 
county residents from the 1870’s on. A. L. Thornton’s map of the 
county, published in the State Board of Agriculture Report for 
1874,° shows the name as “W Br Vermillion R,” and the same ap- 
pears 14 years later on the Marshall county map published in the 
board’s Report for 1887-1888. Other mapmakers called it Ver- 
million creek, and that name appears on a map published as re- 
cently as 1949. 

By the 20th century, “Robidoux” was practically extinct as a 
geographic name in Kansas. It would have remained so except 
for the efforts of a present-day resident of Marshall county, Otto 
J. Wullschleger. 

Mr. Wullschleger, whose farm is less than two miles from the old 
lower Robidoux crossing, has long been interested in local history. 
Years ago, a pioneer resident, Charles Thompson, had pointed out 
to him the location of the once-used ford, and told him that early 
settlers had found names carved on a ledge of rocks on the west 
bank of the stream. 

But Mr. Wullschleger did not see the inscriptions until 1934 when, 
after an intensive search, the stones were found, their carvings 
covered over with soil washed from a nearby field. 

In May, 1945, Mr. Wullschleger, and others interested, began a 
campaign to restore the name Robidoux to the west fork of the 
Black Vermillion. Petitions were circulated in the townships along 
the stream, and the response was favorable. Articles about the 
plan, published in local newspapers (the Marysville Advocate- 
Democrat, the Marshall County News, Marysville, and the Frank- 
fort Index) in 1945, included some friendly debate on the subject 
of the name restoration. County officials were not averse to the 








7. The Official State Atlas of Kansas Compiled From Government Surveys, County 
— and Personal Investigations (Philadelphia, L. H. Everts & Co., 1887), p. 124. 
State Board of Agriculture, The Third Annual Report . . . for the Year 187 
(Toneks, T8748), p. [165]. 
9. Sizth Biennial Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture . . . for the 
Years 1887-88 (Topeka, 1889), p. 294. This is a Rand, McNally & Co. map. 
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name Robidoux, provided official sanction of its use could be 
secured. 

At the State House, Mr. Wullschleger enlisted the interest of 
Jacob C. Mohler, then secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 
With the assistance of Warden L. Noe, the board’s attorney, the 
historical data for the name Robidoux, and the petitions, were sent 
to Washington, D. C., to the U. S. Board on Geographic Names. 
That’s board’s decision, published in May, 1947, officially restored 
to the west fork of the Black Vermillion the name “Robidoux 
Creek.” 
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Lincoln College, Forerunner of Washburn 
Municipal University 


Part Two: Later History AND CHANGE or NAME—Concluded 
Russet, K. HickMAn 


ARLY in 1865, after nearly a decade of failure and frustration, 

the Kansas Congregationalists announced the founding of 
Lincoln College, to be a monument to the victory of freedom and its 
champion, Abraham Lincoln. A lack of population as well as re- 
sources, depression, drought and finally Civil War had all delayed 
the launching of a Congregational college in Kansas. The founders 
had in mind an institution of learning which would promote the 
ideals of their Puritan forefathers and furnish a more adequate 
supply of trained ministers for a wide territory of the Missouri val- 
ley, which they then expected to be rapidly settled. Religion and its 
handmaid, education, would rescue the great West from the clutches 
of worldliness, and plant the principles of New England on the 
farthest frontier. 

CoLLecE Fair 


After some delay, on January 3, 1866, the new college at Topeka 
formally opened its doors. During the initial weeks the students and 
faculty were obliged to carry on in a very inadequately furnished 
building. This arose from a lack of ready cash, the funds advanced 
by Topeka being scarcely sufficient to erect the structure, while those 
collected in the East and throughout Kansas were given almost ex- 
clusively to the endowment.’ To provide for this urgent need it 
was decided to hold a fair, to be the first social gathering of Lincoln 
College. Apparently it was hoped to derive a little of the needed 
money from the Kansas legislators, then in session in Topeka. A 
complete program for this event was published in a local paper, 
February 8, 1866: 

Russe.t K. Hickman, of La Porte, Ind., is a former staff member of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

105. Topeka Weekly Leader, February 8, 1866, quoted below. The urgent need of ready 
cash is apparent in the minutes of the meeting of the trustees, February 13, 1866, when the 
treasurer was authorized to sell the college property, except the “permanent site,” and to ask 
$2,000 of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West 
(College society) to pay the teachers for the current year. In fact, a financial report of July, 


1867, pointing out the necessity of taking $1,600 from the endowment fund to help defray the 
cost of constructing the college building. 
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LINCOLN COLLEGE FAIR, 
Monday Evening, February 12th, 1866. 


Oration—in the Hall of the House of Representatives by Hon. T. C. Sears 
of Leavenworth, Tuesday evening, February 13th [below]. 

ConcerT AND Supper—at the College Building. The services of the Topeka 
Brass Band have been secured and the supper will be the best that the ladies 
of this city can furnish. Everything will be arraigned [sic] for a festive occa- 
sion, Wednesday evening, Feb. 14th. 


The following programme will give an idea of the entertainments at the last 
evening of the Fair: 


Fancy DeparTMENT.—A large outlay of money and time has been made to 
furnish this department with any variety of useful and ornamented articles. 

DepaARTMENT OF ArT AND LiTERATURE.—This embraces some 400 Engravings, 
Photographs and Lithographs, a collection of choice Prayer Books, and Bibles, 
some 30 volumes of Holland’s Life of Lincoln in all varieties of binding, many 
volumes of History and Poetry, Illustrated works, Toy Books, Albums and 
Picture Frames. The above articles will be sold as cheap as they are retailed 
in New York City. 

In addition to the above there will be a Fisn Ponp, a Post Orrice, and last 
though not least, the ELEPHANT will be on exhibition for the inspection of the 
curious. 

One of Lippmcolt’s beautiful Velvet Albums filled with pictures, and valued 
at $40 will be disposed of by ballot to the handsomest unmarried lady present 
at the Fair. 

A splendid engraving of President Johnson will be given in the same man- 
ner to the homeliest member of the Kansas Legislature. 

Ossect oF THE Fair—The funds secured will be appropriated for furnishing 
the College Building. 

The funds raised here were barely sufficient for the erection of the building 
and those collected at the East were given exclusively to the endowment. 

The college is educating without charge a large number of students, mostly 
soldiers and now seeks the means to continue this work with still better facili- 
ties. 

Tickets for the evenings, covering the Oration, Concert, Supper and Fair, 
$1; for any one evening 50 cents. 

Tickets for sale at Willmarth’s Book Store.1% 


The next week the Leader announced that, despite inclement 
weather, on the second night of the fair a very large crowd at Lin- 
coln College enjoyed the “grand entertainment”: 


Notwithstanding the falling snow and driving wind, one of the largest assem- 
blies ever witnessed in Topeka was gathered at Lincoln College on Tuesday 
evening. It is estimated that at least five hundred people were present. The 
lower hall of the building was a gay scene. The walls were covered with paint- 
ings, engravings and other decorations. The table of fancy work was orna- 
mented with the finest exhibition of taste. The Department of Art and litera- 


106. Ibid. A preliminary announcement appeared in the Leader of the previous week 
(February 1, 1866). 
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ture was the greatest attraction—the best engravings—the nicest Bibles and 
Prayer Books with a choice collection of Books of all kinds were to be found 
here[.] The Fish-Pond was over drained. The Elephant was visited by multi- 
tudes and was declared Elephantine. The velvet Album was disposed of after 
an exciting contest to Miss Annie Elmore. The result we doubt not is satis- 
factory to all, the recipient being highly esteemed for her virtues. Thursday 
eve is the closing evening of the Fair and will have connected with it a Free 
Supper and Concert. Let all who wish to see this college, now the pride of 
our citizens, prosper, attend.107 


Another entry of the same issue of this paper announced that 
the severe weather had led to a postponement of the final evening of 
the fair until Thursday, when the remaining articles, including 
paintings and engravings not previously shown, would be sold. An 
engraving of President Johnson would then be voted to the legislator 
with “the most distinguishable facial organs.” °° The next issue of 
The Congregational Record announced that the fair realized over 
$600 for the college, clear of all expenses. “An ordinary broom was 
bid off at auction for two dollars. A large collection of books, pic- 
tures and photographs was secured by Prof. 8. D. Bowker, as dona- 
tions. These sold well. . . . The proceeds will be expended in 
furnishing the building.” 1 


Tue ACADEMIC YEAR OF 1865-1866 


During the winter and spring terms of 1866 a total of 38 students 
enrolled at Lincoln College—all in the preparatory department, since 
the college proper was not yet in actual operation. The catalogue 
for that year listed 22 men students, largely residents of Topeka or 
Tecumseh, of whom 18 were enrolled in the English department and 
the remainder the classical. There were 16 women students enrolled 
in the “Ladies’ Course,” also predominately from Topeka and 
Tecumseh, among whom the English department was again the 
leader. An account of May, 1866, remarked: 


Although the Institution did not commence its first term till January, last, 
still thirty eight pupils have already connected themselves with it, and a class 
is preparing for College. The prospect for a large attendance in the fall is quite 
promising[.] The lack of a boarding house is a difficulty which the Trustees 


107. Ibid., February 15, 1866. The preliminary announcement in this paper remarked 
that the fancy work was a “large and varied assortment . . . upon which the ladies of 
this city have been engaged several months.” 

108. Ibid. Those who were expected ‘to furnish provisions for the free supper and who 
have not been called on will be visited on Thursday morning.” 

109. Volume 7 (1866), March, p. 157. 


110. Catalogue of the Officers and Students of LINCOLN COLLEGE For the Winter and 
Spring Term of 1865-66 (Topeka, 1866), pp. V, VI. In its admission of women Lincoln 
College reflected a democratic trend which was more pronounced after the Civil War, partic- 
ularly west of the Mississippi river, where every state except Missouri made its state university 
coeducational from its first opening. In 1840 there were only seven American colleges for the 
higher education of women, but by 1860 the number had grown to 161 as coeducational 
academies grew up over the land. In fact, the instruction of women at Lincoln College was 
largely on a preparatory school level. 
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are now endeavoring to obviate so as to furnish board to students from abroad 
at nearly cost prices.111 

In their admission of freedmen, as well as in their policy toward 
coeducation, the authorities of Lincoln College adopted a progressive 
attitude. During the war and thereafter many of the former slaves 
flocked to the “abolition strongholds” in Kansas, thereby constitut- 
ing a problem of the first magnitude.!!* The Congregationalists had 
stressed the role of Lincoln College as a champion of freedom and 
could not logically exclude qualified students of color that might 
apply for admission; in fact, Article III of the “Articles of Associa- 
tion” promised “all classes, without distinction of color, the advan- 
tages of a liberal education. ” The following account de- 
scribed the first negro student of Lincoln College: 

“Tue IrrepressisLe Conruicr” has actually entered the halls at Lincoln 
College, in the form of a bright, sparkling colored boy. This is the first college, 
in Kansas, which, to our knowledge, has ventured the experiment. The 
“darkey” evidently enjoys his educational privileges, and bids fair to “shine” 
in more ways than one.113 
According to the school calendar for 1865-1866 the winter term 
extended from January 3 to March 20 and the spring term from 
April 4 to June 26. At the close of the winter term the custom of a 
public examination was initiated. The following account indicates 
that the students acquitted themselves in a satisfactory manner: 

The examination at the close of the winter term was quite thorough and 
creditable to the institution. The classes in the languages and mathematics 
evinced, by their clear conception and ready answers, the work of the teacher 
and pupil during the term. Between thirty and forty students were in attend- 


ance.114 


111. The Congregational Record, v. 8 (1866), August, p. 39, report entitled 


“Lincoln 
College.’’ Concerning the boarding house, see the section below entitled “‘The Academic Year 
of 1866-67.” 


112. By late 1861 considerable numbers of freedmen were already crowding into Lawrence, 
Topeka and other Free-State centers. The following winter Lawrence established a voluntary 
evening school for their education, which was very popular, proving conclusively the desire of 
the former slaves for self-improvement. Some months later a “Contraband Church” was 
erected at that place, under Congregational auspices, which was subsequently destroyed in the 
Quantrill raid, but speedily rebuilt. During the war Daniel Ellex, the pastor of this congre- 
gation, and his flock passed through many harrowing experiences. In April, 1864, it was said 
that schools for the freedmen had been successfully maintained during the preceding winter at 
Wyandotte, Quindaro, and Kansas City, Mo. One writer who in 1862 visited the school at 
Lawrence was much impressed by the songs which closed the evening session, one of which, 
adapted from a familiar hymn, was sung with fervor: 

“Where, O, where is the Captain Moses, 
Who led Israel out from Egypt? 
Safe now in the promised land.” 

113. Cong. Record, v. 7 (1866), March, p. 157. 

114. Ibid., April & May, p. 192. The first college catalogue announced that there would 
be private examinations of the classes at the close of the fall and winter terms, and a public 
examination at the end of the spring term. However, the public ceremony was often placed 
at the close of the fall or winter term—perhaps not to interfere with commencement exercises 
in the spring. 

The first annual examination after Lincoln College was renamed Washburn was held June 
21 and 22, 1869, and was described in some detail in the next issues of the Kansas Daily 
Commonwealth, Topeka. Although there were ‘troubled minds and trembling hearts and 
shaking in boots” among the students, they acquitted themselves in a way entirely sati 
factory to their audience. Late in the afternoon of the second day they assembled in the 
chapel to hear the reports of their standings. In reading this account one cannot help feeling 
that the ceremony had an aspect of “‘staging,”” and was partly motivated by a desire to ‘‘sell 
education to the public.” 
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Another practice common in those days was begun at this time 
and adhered to later—a “Prize Exhibition” of recitations, orations 
and dialogues by the students. The following program for the first 
event of this nature appeared in the Topeka Weekly Leader, March 
22, 1866: 

PROGRAMME OF PRIZE EXHIBITION AT LINCOLN COLLEGE, 

Fray Evenrne, Marcu 23, 1866. 
Music—Scholars’ Greeting—By the School 
. Recitation—Mauel [Maud] Muller—Miss Carrie E. Sain. 
. Fourth of July Oration—L. A. Heil. 


. Dialogue—Morning Calls—Miss S. Rice, M. L. Hodges, R. Biggers, E. R 
Campbell, N. H. Ferry, M. Wilder. 


Music. 
. Declamation—Washington and Lincoln Compared—A. M. Covell. 
Dialogue—Leaving School—S. Rice, C. Lain, E. R. Campbell. 


Music. 


. Declamation—Sergeant Buzfuz—L. P. Huntoon. 
. Recitation—Over the River—E. R. Campbell. 
. Dialogue—Matrimonial Felicity—W. J. [I.] Stringham, C. E. Sain. 


Music. 


. Declamation—Sheridan’s Ride—L. B. Stone. 
. The Two Lecturers—L. A. Heil, L. P. Huntoon. 
Music—INsTRUMENTAL. 
. Dialogue—Queen’s English—Miss N. M. Ferry, E. F. Nichols, C. E. Sain, 
S. Rice, M. Wilder, E. R. Campbell, M. J. Hodges. 
. Declamation—Tribute to our Honored Dead—W. J. [I.] Stringham 
Music—Parting Song—By the Choir. 
Admittance—25 Cents.115 


In the spring term Edward F. Hobart, formerly of the Baraboo 
Institute of Wisconsin, was made acting professor of natural science 
and principal of the preparatory and scientific department, in a 
temporary capacity, apparently to accord greater freedom to S. D. 
Bowker to pursue his work as financial agent.1!® At the close of this 
term a note of appreciation for the good work of the college ap- 


peared in The Congregational Record: 
Uni 

115. The March 29 issue of the Leader remarked that their foreman had published the 
above program, the editor being out of town. However, ‘‘the courtesy of a free ticket was not 
extended. Nobody to blame.” Perhaps this explains the absence of a subsequent account of 
the entertainment. 

116. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), August, p. 39, entitled, ‘Lincoln College.’’ A letter of 
Prof. G. H. Collier (MS. in Washburn library), February 24, 1866, invited Hobart ‘‘to take 
charge of the Academic Department next summer, but possibly for no more than a single 
term. 

“T feel so confident that a good man will find a permanent position either in the Mathe- 
matical or Scientific department, that I should be willing to pay part of such a man’s expenses 
provided no such place is left vacant. 

“The salary at present paid is $1000 a year. 

“T write this without authority from the board of trustees. . 

On February 13, 1866, the trustees reappointed S. D. Bowker financial agent, probably 
leading to an invitation to Hobart for the spring term. 
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Lincotn Co.Liece—The summer [spring] term of this institution closed, 
after a prosperous session, on the 26th of June. The friends of the college have 
reason to feel encouraged in view of the large share of public confidence and 
patronage which the college has already received both in our own and in other 
States. Prof. 8. D. Bowker is now at Biddeford, Maine. Prof. G. H. Collier is 
spending a vacation at his old home in Wheaton, Ills. Prof. H. Q. Butterfield 
is laboring in behalf of the college among personal friends at the East. Prof. 
E. F. Hobart, temporarily connected with the institution is now at Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. He did a fine work and endeared himself in the estimation of all 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance.117 


Soon after the close of the spring term Professor Collier wrote 
from Wheaton, IIll., describing what he regarded the important mis- 
sion of Lincoln College as a preparatory school and expressing doubt 
of his ability to continue teaching at Topeka, a salary of $1,000 
being inadequate to support his large family. Excerpts from his 
important letter follow: 

The farther I go from Topeka the greater the work before Lincoln College 
appears. For it there is a wide and open door, and it has a large and doubt- 
less, fruitful field to cultivate, but it can scarcely take rank as a college for 
some years. It must first prepare its students, for they cannot be found ready 
prepared in Kansas, and there is little hope of importing them. This prepara- 
tory work is not less beneficial or less noble than that which may follow, but 
the machinery adapted to the one is not in all respects the best for the other. 

What Lincoln College most needs, in my opinion, is a good Principal of the 
Preparatory Department assisted by an efficient and experienced lady teacher. 

Other instructors will be needed as the college advances in the number and 
scholarship of its students.118 


On August 14, 1866, Collier resigned the chair of mathematics at 
Lincoln College but assured the trustees of his confidence in the 
“final success and usefulness” of the institution.” In a letter 10 
days later to “Dear Brother Bodwell,” he stated his reasons for this 
step and added that he expected soon to leave for the Pacific 
coast.1°° 

That the $1,000 salary granted members of the Lincoln College 
faculty in 1866 was inadequate in those days of post-war inflation 


117. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), August, pp. 46, 47. 

118. G, H. Collier to the Rev. P. McVicar, July 2, 1866.—MS. in Washburn Municipal 
University library. 

“I have felt and now feel as though the interests of Lincoln College do not require that ] 
should be in Topeka for at least two years. . . 

“Still farther—after posting all the accounts, it is evident it will be very difficult for my 
large family to live on $1,000 and yet this is all and more than the college ought to pay. ] 
was not able find a house in Topeka before I left. . . . [Thinks the interests of all 
parties will be promoted by his going elsewhere. }"’ 

119. G. H. Collier to the board of trustees, from Findley’s Lake, N. Y., filed with pre- 
ceding correspondence. 

120. Letter of August 24, 1866, also filed with above correspondence. 

“I am thoroughly convinced of the final success and urgent demand for Lincoln College 
I was delighted with the beauty of the country and better pleased with the inhabitants than 
with those of any other new country that I was ever in. . . .” 

The November issue of the Cong. Record stated (v. 8 [1866], November, p. 87): ‘‘Prof 
G. H. Collier has resigned, and with his family is on his way to Oregon. He has accepted : 
position in the Pacific University.”” In 1886 he still retained this position in what was then 
known as the State University of Oregon. 
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is also apparent in the correspondence of Horatio Q. Butterfield. In 
the spring of that year the college authorities were endeavoring to 
conclude an agreement with the Connecticut educator and add him 
to the teaching staff for the coming school year, but the problems of 
low salary and added expense of moving from New England to 
Kansas proved serious obstacles. As a solution Butterfield desired 
permission of the trustees to obtain donations in New England, in 
the name of the college, from which he might retain enough to make 
his total annual salary $1,500, which he regarded the absolute min- 
imum to provide for all contingencies. He pointed out: 

1. I can not possibly get my family & my goods to Topeka without 
help. 

2. Bro. Cordley intimated, in a note written me before my Election, that 
my salary for the first two years might not be but $1000. I am now receiving 
$1500, and I find it does not go much farther than $1000 in 1860 or $900 in 
1858. As I shall be breaking the ground the first two years,—needing books 
and all kinds of helps for my professorship, I am more & more afraid I shall 
be terribly pinched. If I only had even $1,000 in the bank, I would gladly 
spend it for Lincoln College. But I have nothing. 

Now I am acquainted with a good many rich men in Maine, N. H., Mass. 
& Conn. And it is my intention to visit them in behalf of Lincoln College. 

(1). Will the Trustees allow me enough out of the first $1000 I may raise 
to make me whole in moving? To cover expenses & necessary sacrifices? 

(2). Can the Trustees see their way clear to promise the full salary ($1500) 
as soon as I begin??21 


A few weeks later Butterfield wrote that he chiefly wanted per- 
mission “to approach certain friends & acquaintances in the name of 
the College rather than in my own,” whereby he thought he could 
procure all he needed, and added that he was ready to try his hand 
at securing the endowment.!*? At their second annual meeting on 
May 22, 1866, the college trustees pledged Butterfield a yearly sal- 
ary of $1,000, providing they obtained aid from the College society. 
They permitted him to secure $500 from other sources, in the name 
of the college, and specifically authorized him to procure the amount 
needed to move his family to Topeka and to aid Prof. Bowker in 


121. H. Q. Butterfield to the Rev. Peter McVicar, dated Rockville, Conn., April 16, 1866. 
—MS. of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

“I still believe I can serve the Cause of Christ more Efficiently there [Lincoln College] 
than here. My people are importuning me to give up at once the plan of going West & be 
settled here. But my heart still turns toward Topeka. [He adds that if the trustees cannot 
meet these conditions, he will feel duty bound to fill the professorship to which he has been 
provisionally appointed, and has in mind a minister who is a ripe scholar, well versed in the 
ancient languages.) . 

“The point I make “for myself is this: I can beg for the College, but not for myself 
Am I worth moving to Topeka?” 

122. Ibid., dated May 7, 1866, filed with preceding. “I am ambitious enough to wish 
and almost vain enough to hope that my connection with it [college] will redound rather to 
its pecuniary advantage. 

“Prof. Bowker asks me if I can turn into the work of securing the endowment. I am 
ready to do anything the Trustees wish. I should like to try my hand.” 
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securing the endowment.'* This action was received with entire 
satisfaction by Butterfield, who returned his unconditional accept- 
ance and agreed to begin immediately the work of canvassing for the 
endowment.!*4 His addition to the faculty was to prove extremely 
fortunate in the later history of Lincoln College. 


ADOPTION BY THE COLLEGE SOCIETY 

The early efforts toward an endowment had achieved some suc- 
cess, chiefly in the form of long-time subscriptions, but these had not 
been enough to afford any important income for the college, the 
urgent need of which became very apparent once the institution 
opened its doors. A circular of 1866 understated the case: “The 
great want now, to give practical efficiency to the College, is an 
endowment whose amplitude will warrant the employment of the 
most able teachers the country affords.” 15 

The financial problem was in fact so serious that it rendered 
doubtful the employment of any teachers at all and obliged the 
trustees at their meeting of February, 1866, to authorize the treas- 
urer to sell the real estate belonging to the college, with the excep- 
tion of the “permanent site”; also to ask a grant of $2,000 from the 


College society to support the teachers for the current year and to 
request the endorsement by that organization of the effort to raise a 
$50,000 endowment in the society’s field (chiefly New England) .!** 
The report on the college which was presented to the general asso- 
ciation in May, 1866, stressed the importance of completing the col- 


123. “First Secretary’s Book,” pp. 26-28. At this meeting W. E. Bowker, J. W. Fox, 
H. W. Farnsworth and Lewis Badw el were elected trustees for a three-year term. 

The trustees also extended to Protessors Bowker and Collier the privilege of retaining $500 
for themselves from any sums they might obtain for the college. 

124. Butterfield to McVicar, dated Rockville, Conn., May 30, 1866 
spondence. 

‘Yours of the 23d, transmitting the result of the action of the Trustees on the day pre- 
ceding, came this morning. 1 am entirely Satisfied. . 

“Let me say: my request for the guaranty of $1500 was not a sine qua non condition 
—" to what I did make a condition indispensable, viz: the defraying of my expenses in 
moving. Had I understood as much about Western Colleges in general & Lincoln College ijn 
particular as I did after seeing Prof. Bowker, 1 should not have named the thing. The 
Trustees will not find me disposed to drive a hard bargain. 

“I am now bound for Topeka. 

P “My acceptance of the Professorship of Ancient Languages is hereby made full & uncon- 
= 

“I shall enter at once upon the work of canvassing for the endowment. . May the 
Lord Smile on Lincoln College and upon all Christian efforts for its upbuilding. My faith in it 
is large and unequivocal.” 


125. LINCOLN COLLEGE, INCORPORATION AND NAME, a broadside of the 
Washburn Municipal University library. 


126. “First Secretary’s Book,” pp. 24, 25. An abbreviated copy of this letter to Theron 
Baldwin, secretary of the College society, is possessed by the Washburn library. “Point 
of this application reviews the ‘Pecuniary Resources” as follows: 

Permanent site, $1,000. Building, $8,000. Real Estate, $2,000. Nine pledges of friends 
toward the endowment, $7,880. Library, $2,000. Books pledge, $2,000. Kansas endowment, 
$8,000. Pledge by a friend of the College, $1,000. Total, $31,880, and when the $10,000 
Kansas endowment was complete, total over $33,000. 

There follows in abbreviated language a detailed review of the geographical advantages 
allegedly possessed by Topeka, which was in a central location with respect to the populated 
portion of the state, and on the line of the Pacific railroad, already constructed to that place. 


» in preceding corre- 
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lection of the $10,000 Kansas endowment fund, “both on account of 
its bearing on our future effort at the East and more especially from 
the fact that . . . [this] is an important Consideration in se- 
curing aid from the Society for the promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological education at the West [College society], to help sup- 
port the Teachers of the Institution.” *7 

At its annual meeting at Norwich, Conn., in the fall of 1865, the 
College society anticipated an application for aid from Lincoln 
College and appointed a committee with power to act.!*8 After re- 
ceiving the formal application of the college trustees, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1866, this committee met in May at New Haven, Conn. Lin- 
coln College was represented by Samuel D. Bowker, assisted in an 
unofficial way by H. Q. Butterfield, who was about to be added to 
the faculty. Immediately thereafter Bowker sent to Peter McVicar, 
the president of the board of trustees, a detailed report of the pro- 
ceedings: 


The committee of the College Society met at New Haven yesterday and 
spent several hours in considering the case of Lincoln College. I met with them 
and will make report of progress (?) The chief points which afforded occasion 
for questions or objections were these, viz. Ist The existence of a state uni- 
versity so near the college. 2d The apparent fact that the college was subject 
to Ecclesiastical control. 3d The immature state of the Institution—it having 
no freshman class. & 4th The lack of evidence that the laws of Kansas had 
been complyed with. 

The first question raised was soon laid aside for No. 2, which you will see 
by their second resolution was left somewhat undecided. 

On the points No’s 3 & 4 there was somewhat of a protracted discussion. 
On the 3d point it appeared that the Board of Directors had put on record 
their purpose to aid only colleges, and that while the Board might remove that 
restriction the committee as such had no power to do so. The 4th point could 
have been met easily if we had had a copy of the Revised Statutes of Kansas, 
they simply wished to see the Jaw under which the incorporation was secured 
so as to know what power it gave trustees &c. This result falls short, of course 
of what we expected, and yet Bro Butterfield and myself who were present feel 
that it was as much, all things considered, as we had any right to demand. 

I would advise the appointment of a committee . . . to consider the 
propriety of a modification of the 7th of the Articles of Association. . . 1% 
The committee are prepared to meet again and take final action when the law 
of the state concerning colleges is made known to them and they have a state- 
ment of there being a freshman class. . . . The result is simply a delay 


127. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), August, p. 39. Concerning the early endowment efforts, 
see the first installment of this article. 

128. Ibid., September, pp. 60, 61, an article entitled, ‘“‘Lincoln College.” 

129. This article provided: ‘Be it further declared that it is the intent and purpose of 
this Association, that the Board of Trustees of said College, shall be so constituted at all times 
that its members shall be acceptable to the General Association of the Congregational Min- 
isters and Churches in Kansas.” 
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where at one time we stood all the chances of defeat. . . . These light 
afflictions are but for a moment, and will be as nothing a few years hence when 
Lincoln College becomes a power in the land. . . 130 


The resolutions adopted at this time by the special committee of 
the College society expressed their sympathy with the Lincoln Col- 
lege enterprise, and promised more positive action when the required 
conditions were met: 


Resolved, That having read and considered the papers presented, and heard 
Prof. Bowker in regard to their Institution, the Committee express their strong 
sympathy with the enterprise, as one of great hope and promise, and when 
they shall have further information in regard to its incorporation under the 
laws of the State of Kansas, as, also, of the formation of a regular college class, 
the way will be open for its reception and endorsement, in accordance with the 
rules and principles of the College Society.131 


Lincoln College having been during the first two terms of its 
existence exclusively a preparatory school, the College society re- 
quired proof of the “formation of a regular college class,” before it 
would endorse the institution. Professor Bowker wrote that they 
especially desired evidence of the existence of a freshman class: 

Their understanding of a Freshman class is this that students who are exam- 
ined or who may furnish evidence of their fitness to enter such a class next 
September are to all intents & purposes a Freshman Class and when you can 
certify that you have students whether now in or out of the college who are 


prepared to enter such a class (to the number of one, two, three even) they 
will regard it as a college proper and endorse it. . . .182 


During the summer of 1866 the officials of Lincoln College made 
great efforts to fulfill these requirements. At their meeting on June 
25 the trustees voted to authorize the president of the board and the 
professors to secure four students to form a freshman class, and to 
offer them free tuition for one year and board at not more than three 
dollars a week.1** The official announcement for the fall term stated: 


130. S. D. Bowker to ‘“‘Bro. McVicar,” dated Rockville, Conn., May 19, 1866.—MS. in 
Kansas State Historical Society. Quoting further: 

“Mr. Baldwin stated that without the presence of some one nothing at all would have been 
accomplished. . . . This also makes it more desirable that Bro Butterfield should be 
authorized to raise funds as he can accomplish I doubt not a good deal . . . in com- 
munities where the College Society does not go (in Maine &c). . . 

“I will mention further that they wish to obtain the rules and regulations of the cor- 
Porators adopted .. on the 6th of February 1865. . . . I escaped unharmed out 
of the ‘ ‘paw of the lion” . . . and have every reason to rejoice. . . . Mr. Baldwin 
was active in our support and deserves our thanks. . “S. D. Bowker.” 

131. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), September, p. 60. The committee also called attention 
to the “Articles of Association” as “seeming to conflict with a principle upon which the 
society had acted—not to aid any college under ecclesiastical control.’ 

132. Bowker to McVicar, May 19, 1866, cited above. “If you can find one student, (the 
more the better of course) the only way is to anchor to him . . this seems to be the 
only way whereby we can secure the cooperation of the wee. this year—and that without 
such cooperation the work will be an up hill business. 


- 133. “Minutes” of the trustees’ meeting, June 25, 1866, ‘First Secretary's Book,” pp. 
, 30. 
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A FRESHMAN CLASS, 


Is desired to be formed at the commencement of the Fall Term, September 
12th—All who are prepared to join the class are earnestly invited to send in 
their names at once.134 


Nevertheless, no freshman could be obtained who was qualified to 
enter the college, entirely confirming the observation of Professor 
Collier that college students “cannot be found ready prepared in 
Kansas, and there is little hope of importing them.” *** Finally two 
upperclassmen with the proper qualifications were enrolled, thus 
meeting the requirement of a “regular college class”: 


The trustees readily met all the conditions, except the “formation of a 
regular college class.” This, and the only remaining condition is now fulfilled. 
Two young men, Perly M. Griffin, formerly a member of Harvard, and A. P. 
Davis, a student in Beloit College, purpose to persue [sic], one the Sophmore 
[sic] studies, and the other the Junior studies in Lincoln College at the com- 
mencement of the next term. The trustees are also very desirous to form a 
Freshman class, and we hope that friends of the college will co-operate and 
encourage young men who may be prepared to enter such a class, to enter at 
once.136 


In mid-August, 1866, Theron Baldwin, secretary of the College 
society, wrote to 8. D. Bowker, stating that the chief requirements 


had been met. McVicar and Bowker had sent satisfactory informa- 
tion concerning the formation of a college class and also data prov- 
ing that the college incorporation was entirely legal in nature.’ 
MeVicar had also explained the purpose of the incorporators in their 
seventh article of association (requiring the trustees to be acceptable 
to the general association) as intended to make Lincoln College for 
all time a Christian institution.1** Baldwin suggested, instead, the 
doctrinal belief of the general association, which would, he believed, 
“take away all the aspects of ‘ecclesiastical control’ and thus meet 
the views of the Committee and of the Society upon this particular 
point.” 18° The subsequent correspondence of Bowker and McVicar 
was reviewed at an adjourned meeting of the special committee in 


134. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), August, facing p. 48. 

135. G. H. Collier to the Rev. P. McVicar, July 2, 1886, quoted above. 

136. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), September, p. 61. ‘The prospect now is, that the way 
is clear for the College Society to aid and endorse the institution, in accordance with the 
application presented, which was for two thousand dollars, to meet current expenses, and 
permission to raise an endowment of fifty thousand dollars, in the Society's field of opera- 
tions. . 
The only college students listed in the catalogue for 1866-1867 were Addison P. Davis of 
Sarcoxie and Perley M. Griffin of Topeka. They also acted as assistants to 8S. D. Bowker, the 
principal of the preparatory department, which now contained 90 students. 

137. Theron Baldwin, secretary of the —~ a for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the West, to the Rev. S. D. Bowker, dated New York, August 16, 
1866.—MS. in the Washburn library. 

188. Ibid. (McVicar sent a copy of the “Laws and Regulations” adopted by the incor- 
porators. ) 

139. Ibid. 
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September, 1866. It removed all doubt, and prompted final action: 


Having received fuller information in regard to the incorporation of Lincoln 
College, under the laws of the State of Kansas; also evidence of the formation 
of a regular College Class; and a satisfactory explanation of the seeming eccle- 
siastical control, alluded to in the 7th Article of their Association, as not in 
conflict with the principles of the College Society. ; 

Resolved—That Lincoln College be received under the patronage of this 
Society and commended to the aid of the friends of Christian learning.14° 


When the general association met in the following May (1867), it 
expressed great gratification at this result, achieved by virtue of “the 
earnest and timely efforts of the President of the Board of Trustees,” 
Peter McVicar, who by August, 1866, had fulfilled the required con- 
ditions: 

Thus within eight months from the time that the College was open for 
students it was endorsed by the Society whose aid has established a score of 
flourishing colleges and seminaries in the West, and whose support places 
beyond question the complete equipment and final success of the Institu- 
tion.141 


During the summer of 1866 both S. D. Bowker and H. Q. Butter- 
field continued in the East to campaign for aid for the college, 
although it was not yet possible to solicit the churches of New 
England—the chief source of funds for the College society. Bowker 
wrote from Washington, D. C., where he hoped to obtain a substan- 
tial sum, and expressed confidence in the future: 


Of Lincoln College, I may say that it has received the endorsement of the 
Western College Society, though certain technical requirements yet delay the 
work of soliciting aid from the churches. Professor Butterfield has packed his 
household goods and labelled them “Topeka, Kansas,” and is canvassing down 
east among his friends in behalf of the College. He takes hold of the work 
with a warm heart, and energy that will command success. Here at Washing- 
ton we are working for a lever with which to pry a hundred thousand dollars 
out of loyal and christian people. . . . I am confident that we now have 
only to receive the permission of the Western College Society to enter the 
field, in order to raise an ample endowment. 8. D. B.142 


140. Baldwin to Peter McVicar, dated New York, September 21, 1866, included with the 
minutes of the college trustees, November 20, 1866, “First Secretary’s Book,” pp. 33, 34. 

141. Minutes of the General Association . . ., appendix to meeting of May, 1867, 
pp. 12-15, entitled, “On Education—Lincoln College.” 

“No college within our knowledge has ever before so speedily secured for itself the endorse- 
ment of that Society. When we consider how great was our dependence upon the favorable 
action of this Society . . . we cannot but feel that the churches of the Association are 
called upon anew to exercise gratitude to God . . . [for such] sympathy and aid in the 
pioneer work to which they have been called.” 


> D. Bowker and Peter McVicar both deserve credit for the successful conclusion of this 
work. 


142. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), September, p. 56. Gen. O. O. Howard, head of the 

Freedmen’s Bureau at Washington, was described by Bowker as regarding with favor the 

Proposal to become the first president of Lincoln College (see the section below entitled, ‘The 

College Presidency”). Howard’s popularity may have been the “lever” Bowker refers to here. 

He added that they had had the active codperation of such men as Governor Buckingham of 

Connecticut, and the secretaries of the Congregational Union, the American Home Missionary 
iety and the American Missionary Association. 
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A review of the college finances makes it certain that no large 
sums were obtained at this time. Although it was considerably later 
before funds were available from the College society, its support 
made the future of Lincoln College appear much brighter, as it now 
had the support of an organization with an enviable financial ree- 
ord.148 

Tue AcADEMIC YEAR OF 1866-1867 


The official announcement for the coming school year, published 
in the summer of 1866, pointed out that the collegiate course was 
“the same as that of the first-class Colleges at the East,” and that a 
freshman class was “desired to be formed.” ?** As two upperclass- 
men had agreed to attend, the institution was now to be a college in 
fact as well as in name. The fall term opened on September 12, and 
the next day a local paper remarked: 

The Fall term of Lincoln College commenced yesterday, with encouraging 
prospect of a large attendance. Prof. Butterfield arrived yesterday and in con- 
nection with Prof. Bowker, with the assistance of Miss Minnie Otis, will con- 
duct the instruction in the College. 

The boarding house will be ready for use in a short time, and the design is 
to reduce the price of board as low as possible, and thus encourage students to 
come from abroad.145 

The catalogue for this year later listed 30 ladies and 60 gentlemen 
in the preparatory department, thus more than doubling the enroll- 
ment of the previous year.1** Tuition fees remained the same, free 
tuition being given disabled soldiers, those with two years’ service, 
and the children of those who died in the war; also children of home 


missionaries and students planning to become ministers or teachers. 
During the preceding year the need of better accommodations for 


students “from abroad” had been keenly felt, since board in “good 


148. On October 15, 1866, Harrison Hannahs wrote to Lewis Bodwell from Rome, N. Y. 
o-. in Washburn library), stating that he had decided to make a gift of $1,000 to the 
college. : 

“But do not think that the College can be successfully established with the aid of money 
alone. . . . There are two things essentially necessary to secure the prosperity of an 
institution of learning. 1st money 2nd Students. . . . It will require as much energy 
and persevering effort to obtain students for the college as it will to obtain money for it. But 
there is one thing that is absolutely necessary . . . viz: the blessing of God. . . . 

“Let us not expect to see a College of the 1st grade established at the beginning of our 
labors. It requires time, long years of patient toil, industry and economy. . . . 

“Let it be a denominational institution; and then let every Congregational minister é 
layman be an agent to secure not only money, but students for it . . . young men whose 
lives are sanctified to God, young women whose Christian virtues shall shine as the stars !0 
the firmament. . . .” 

144. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), August, facing p. 48. 

145. Topeka Weekly Leader, September 13, 1866. 

146. Catalogue of the Officers and Students of LINCOLN COLLEGE for the 
Year 1866-67 (Topeka, 1867), pp. V-VII. 

147. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), August, facing p. 48. The fee for the college course was 
to be $24 a year, and for the preparatory department, including both the scientific and the 
ladies’ courses, $6 per term, not counting the extra fees for the “‘fine arts’ (music, drawing 
and painting). 
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private families” varied from $5 to $6 a week.'** To reduce this to 
$4 a week it was first planned to encourage boarding clubs; subse- 
quently the idea of a boarding house under college auspices seemed 
more feasible. At their May (1866) meeting the trustees named a 
committee to act on this matter, and soon thereafter The Congrega- 
tional Record announced: 


The scarcity of rooms and high price of board in the city render a board- 
ing house absolutely necessary. Accordingly, steps have been taken by the 
Trustees for the erection of a building during the present season, sufficiently 
commodious to accommodate twenty-four students and a family. The building 
will front the Cipitol [sic] Square, and be in the form of a spacious dwelling 
house, with a view to be disposed of as such when the permanent [college] 
building shall have been erected.149 


Instead of erecting a building under college ownership, however, 
the trustees permitted one of their number, John Ritchie, to build 
such a structure and then rented it from him at $300 a year. Be- 
fore the fall term opened the construction of this building was an- 
nounced, whereby “board will be reduced to nearly cost prices.” 15" 
Early in the fall the Record remarked: 


The Boarding House is progressing, built by Col. John Ritchey, and rented 
to the trustees at ten per cent. on the money invested. . . . The building 
is of stone, two stories high, with a basement, and will accommodate sixteen 
or twenty students, with a family. . . . We invite earnest students from 
all parts of the State, and promise to furnish all the facilities that can be 
expected of a new institution, in the earnest work of securing a liberal educa- 
tion.152 


The boarding house was under the direct supervision of S. D. 
Bowker, and provided “new and cheerful rooms” for only 75 cents 
a week, and table board for $3 for the same period, which was “an 
outlay hardly exceeding the cost price’—a very practical effort to 
lower the cost of education. 

The winter term began on January 2, 1867. A local paper an- 
nounced that all “desiring to attend are requested to be present on 
the first day of the session. All tuition bills must be paid within the 
first two weeks of attendance.” ** With the approach of Lincoln’s 


148. Circular and Prospectus of Lincoln College, 1865. 

149. Cong. Record, v. 7 (1866), April & May, p. 192. A number of possible sites were 
then being considered for the permanent college location, one of which, when improved, would, 
it was hoped, encourage the construction of private homes nearby, “and thus obviate to some 
extent the necessity of boarding houses."’ With this in view the trustees had then obtained 
land of D. L. Lakin near the southwest corner of the city limits. 

150. Minutes of the meeting of September 11, 1866, “First Secretary's Book,” pp. 31, 32 

151. Topeka Tribune, August 31, 1866, official notice of the college opening, signed by 
Ira H. Smith, secretary of the board of trustees. 

152. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), September, p. 61. 

153. Ibid., v. 8 (1867), January, facing p. 128.—An announcement by McVicar, president 
of the board of trustees. 

154. Topeka Weekly Leader, December 27, 1866. At about this time McVicar resigned 
the presidency of the board, and Bodwell took’ his place. 


12—2657 
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birthday it was proposed to celebrate the occasion with a social ban- 
quet, to which the students, friends of the college, members of the 
legislature and state officers were invited, to enjoy the speeches, 
music, refreshments and a “general good time.” 1°5 In March the close 
of the term was celebrated by the annual prize exhibition, this year 
a “Dramatic Entertainment, accompanied by dialogues, select 
pieces, and Music.” 15° For two evenings Germania Hall was filled 
to capacity, the audience displaying much interest in the humorous 
selections. A local paper reviewed the program: 

Without wishing to make any invidious distinctions, we may be permitted 
to say that our friend, the public, was briefly entertained by the “Dialogue on 
the Location of a school house at Crabtown.” “The treatment of children ver- 
sus cattle,’ was pungently argued. . . . “The Rival Poets” was a keen 
thrust at such sentimental youth as aspire for greatness and quote Longfellow’s 
Excelsior without the requisite exertion. “Doesticks on a Bender’ was a most 
convincing diagnosis of the wonders of Niagara. “The March of Intellect” was 
too much interrupted in its presentation, but was a success so far as the diffi- 
culties of the piece would admit. “The Wags of Windsor,” however, seemed to 
elicit the keenest enjoyment of the audience. Mr. Bull, the Irishman, the 
Yorkshireman, and the Universal Genius were personaed most admirably.457 


The spring term of 1867 opened on April 10, with a change in the 
faculty due to the temporary absence of H. Q. Butterfield, who had 


been made financial agent for the college—a role previously per- 
formed by S. D. Bowker. To fill the vacancy the trustees employed 
the Rev. J. D. Parker, a graduate of Michigan University and for 
six years a successful teacher in Illinois.1** When the general asso- 
ciation met late in May, Peter McVicar, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, presented a detailed report on Lincoln College 
which praised the progress already achieved and looked with hop 
to a still better future, but gave solemn warning of grave financia! 
problems: 


The whole number of students in attendance during the year has been 92 
In this number are representatives from nearly all sections of the State. Some 


155. Ibid., February 7, 1867. No subsequent account of this celebration in honor of 
Lincoln could be found by the author. A few weeks later a public lecture was announced by 
the Rev. J. N. Lee on the subject of “Colonial en, Ancient _and Modern. P 

156. Ibid., March 21, 1867. “‘The catalogue of the 
shows an attendance af 92 students during the year. Of this pe meg twenty were retur aan 
soldiers, who have received free tuition. Four regular college professors have been connected 
with the corps of instructors, and several assistant teachers have given a portion of their time 
to hearing classes. One thing which speaks well for the college is the fact that, unlike ma ny 
other institutions, it does not draw a majority of its students from the school district in whiel 
it is located. In fact only about 20 come from this district, while over 40 come fro: t 
towns and counties—all sections of the State, except it may be the extreme south, 
sented. The first year of the efficient organization of the college shows a success whiel lf 
ensure it the most ample support and confidence of the friends of education throug! 
State.” 

157. Topeka Weekly Leader, April 4, 1867. 

158. Ibid. This action of the trustees took place on March 12 (‘‘First Secretary’s Book, 
pp. 37, 38). Parker, a resident of De Kalb, Ill., was granted an annual compensation of 
$1, 000—the regular college salary. At this time 8. D. Bowker tendered his resignation as 
principal of the preparatory department, effective at the end of the spring term. 
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twenty returned soldiers have received free tuition in the college during the 
year. From this number we have formed a Sophomore and a Junior class, to 
which both Harvard and Beloit have contributed; and we are about to wel- 
come a Freshman class of our own preparing. Three years have wisely been 
allowed for the preparation of students and we see no tendency to abate one 
jot or tittle from the course of study pursued in the great Universities of our 
land. Several students have already come to us to prepare for the ministry, 
and a still larger number are teachers, , 

The College examinations indicate commendable proficiency on the part of 
teachers and scholars. Professors Bowker and Butterfield are . . . faith- 
fully endeavoring to carry out the original design . . . to make Lincoln 
College worthy of the confidence and patronage of the people. 

The pressing need of the College, at present, is more funds. . . .159 


CoLLEGE LocaTION 

In 1867 a financial crisis arose which posed a major threat to the 
continued location of the college at Topeka. Although that place 
had very largely furnished the means for constructing the original 
college building, it could not procure the amount needed for running 
expenses; nor could this sum be rightfully taken from that given in 
Kansas or the East for the permanent endowment while the income 
therefrom was very small. By May, 1867, a crisis had arisen, which 
was well described in the report of the committee on education to 
the general association: 1® 


Nothing has as yet been actually received from the College Society. ‘The 
tuition received does not more than cover the incidental expenses. The Trus- 
tees have had to hire money to pay the salaries of the Professors . . . for 
the present year . . . paid only in part. . . . No contingent fund is 
yet raised and hence no provision made to liquidate the debt incurred in pay- 
ment of the first year’s salaries. Funds raised East and those thus far raised in 
the State are for the permanent endowment and cannot be used for other 
purposes.161 


If such were the case, would the college profit by removing from 
Topeka? At the annual meeting of the trustees, July 2-4, 1867, mat- 
ters of finance and college location were carefully considered. An 
auditing committee was named to examine the financial condition 


159. Minutes of the General Association . » appendix to meeting of May, 1867, 
entitled, “On Education—Lincoln College,” pp. 12-15. 

160. A letter of inquiry of Harrison Hannahs to Sherman Bodwell, dated Rome (N. Y.), 
May 25, 1867 (MS. in Washburn library), is interesting in this connection 

“I wish you would give me the true account of the present condition and progress of the 
College—what is the prospect of its remaining at Topeka. I saw in the papers a statement 
that efforts would be made to remove it to some other point—and that its present prospect of 
success was dubious. . . . [asks a number of questions].” 

161. Minutes of the General Association . . ., appendix to meeting of May, 1867, 
quoted above, pp. 12-15. ‘‘Two thirds of our liabilities have been incurred in the employment 
of the teachers who were absolutely needed.” The library needed books, the cabinets appa- 
ratus and specimens, and several rooms in the boarding house needed at least partial furnish- 
ing. 
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of the institution.’®? On the motion of C. B. Lines a committee of 
three was appointed to report on the following questions as to loca- 
tion: 

lst Is the College in such a sense, permanently located at Topeka, as that 
its removal to any other locality, would involve bad faith on the part of the 
Trustees, or are we at full liberty to make any change which we beliece would 
subserve all the great interests which are concerned in its success? 

2nd If the Institution remains in Topeka, when shall the buildings be per- 
manently located? 

3rd If, in view of securing the highest success of the enterprise, it is best 
to remove to some other point, when shall it go, and what are the advantages 
to be gained by its removal? 16 

Messrs. Storrs, Cordley and Parker were placed on a committee to 
consider these resolutions. On July 4 they rendered a partial report, 
whereupon it was resolved that the officers of the board of trustees 
constitute a committee to consult with the citizens of Topeka and 
“locate the College site within the City or Town of Topeka, where 
they deem best for the pecuniary, educational and religious interests 
of the College.” '** Both the Topeka Tribune and the Leader 
branded this episode an attempt by the partisans of Leavenworth to 
capture the college for their city, and the latter paper added “that it 
was the zeal and finances of the members of the board in our city 
that retained the college here.” 1 

At that time no decision was made as to where the college build- 
ings were to be permanently located, providing the institution re- 
mained in Topeka. The “preparatory” building at Tenth and Jack- 
son streets had always been regarded a temporary abode, to be dis- 
posed of when a more suitable “permanent site” was obtained. The 
Davis claim, which John Ritchie purchased in 1859 and deeded to 
the college, was often called the “permanent site”; after formal 
incorporation it became the legal property of the institution, but this 
did not settle the problem of permanent location. Apparently many 
Topekans thought this site too distant from the town—it was nearly 


162. For the report of this committee, entitled, ‘‘A Report of the Committee on Finances,” 
dated July 4, 1867, see Footnote 86 and adjacent text in the first installment of this article 

163. ‘First Secretary’s Book,” pp. 39-41. 

164. Ibid. The following trustees were present at the meeting on July 4: Bodwell, 
Liggett, Storrs, Cordley, Parker, Smith, W. E. Bowker, Brewer, Farnsworth and Gov 
Crawford. 

165. Topeka Weekly Leader, July 11, 1867. “Soon after the opening of the [trustees’] 
session it became apparent that the Leavenworth people had made up their minds to gobble 
the whole establishment. 

“A final quietus after a discussion of two days, was put upon this scheme, by passing # 
resolution to locate the college site where, within the city or township of Topeka, the interest 
of the college would be best promoted.” 

In its issue of July 12, the Topeka Tribune remarked: ‘‘Notwithstanding the feeling of 
ownership we were beginning to have in the institution, the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees in this city, last week, disturbed our pleasant dream. Leavenworth and the Missouri 
river, were found to be competitors against Topeka and the now tranquil Kaw. A two days 
session, however, left matters favorable to the Kaw. You are poor said Leavenworth, come 
over to us and we will make you rich and send you students in crowds.” 
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one and one-half miles from the existing settlement. During the 
year 1866 the question of permanent site was repeatedly brought 
before the trustees, and tracts of land owned by Messrs. David L. 
Lakin, Andrew J. Huntoon and Anthony A. [?] Ward were all con- 
sidered in addition to the Ritchie quarter section which was more 
distant. In order to encourage the erection of “commodious dwell- 
ings” nearby, the trustees wanted to obtain a location conveniently 
close to Topeka and thus avoid the need of student boarding houses. 
With this in view they bought of David L. Lakin a tract of 56 acres 
near the southwest corner of the city limits and northeast of the 
Ritchie quarter section, but failed by the narrowest of margins to 
locate the college thereon (a tie vote, November 28, 1866). As no 
decision could then be reached, the whole problem of a permanent 
site in Topeka was indefinitely postponed.1® 

During the year 1867 the only mention of a permanent location 
to be found in the records of the trustees is that of July, already dis- 
cussed, when the proposals to remove from Topeka were rejected. 
From remarks in the Leader, however, it is clear that the following 
sites were being considered: “the high knoll extending nearly to the 
river on Mr. Wards farm, the central block on the north side of Capt. 
Huntoons land embracing Mr. Cross’ farm and lot, and the west half 
of the Lakin quarter section lying west of Gen. Mitchell’s house.” 1° 
In October Harrison Hannahs wrote that he had received letters from 
trustee Farnsworth, asking him to devote his contribution ($1,000) 
towards a college site on the Ward land. Hannahs replied that he 
did not care to dictate to the trustees, but believed that future con- 
siderations for the college should be paramount and strongly op- 


166. ‘First Secretary's Book,” pp. 24-35; Cong. Record, v. 7 (1866), April & May, p. 192. 
On February 13, 1866, the trustees forbade the treasurer to sell the “permanent site” of the 
college. On the following May 21, 22 a special committee was named to probe matters of 
deed from Col. Ritchie and subscriptions to the “permanent site’; also a committee to con- 
sider purchase of an 80-acre tract south of the Ritchie donation. On June 25 the committee 
on site reported they had obtained 56 acres from Mr. Lakin, northeast of the Ritchie tract. 
The next day the trustees examined both the Lakin and Ritchie properties, and Ritchie pro- 
posed an exchange of lands. At the next meeting, September 11, the committee on site 
reported proposals of Ritchie, Huntoon and Ward, and the trustees recessed to view the vari- 
ous tracts. It was voted to continue the committee on permanent site, and to authorize it 
to sell the Lakin land, with the view of negotiating for 20 acres of Mr. Ward. A motion to 
deed back to Colonel Ritchie his donation of 160 acres, if he would pay his subscription of 
$2,400 for erection of the preparatory building, was indefinitely postponed. At the meeting 
of November 20 the committee on site reported a proposal of Mr. Ward, which W. E. 
Bowker moved they reject. Lewis Bodwell moved a postponement to give the secretary time 
to circularize Cordley, Liggett and Storrs to see if they would each pledge to raise $1,000 in 

eir respective congregations toward a location. At the next meeting on November 28 it was 
reported that only one pastor had replied. The motion to reject the Ward proposal was then 
voted down; a motion by Bowker to locate the college on the Lakin tract resulted in a tie 
vote, and the chairman then declining to cast a deciding vote, the question of a permanent 
college site in Topeka was indefinitely postponed. 

For an identification of the full names of the Topeka land owners involved in these trans- 
— the author is indebted to Robert F. Beine of the staff of the Kansas State Historical 

jety. 


167. Topeka Weekly Leader, July 11, 1867. 
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posed purchase of the Ward tract as “exorbitant” in price.’® This 
letter may have been influential in forestalling action by the trus- 
tees. 

In the fall of 1868 the board of trustees authorized the purchase 
of land formerly belonging to Mr. Lakin, which had been a formi- 
dable rival of the Ritchie donation, but in June, 1869, this tract was 
reported unobtainable.'® Henceforth, the Ritchie land was re- 
garded with growing favor by the trustees and early in January, 
1870, they authorized the selection from it of a suitable part for 
Washburn College.!”° By the fall of 1871, at least, it had been finally 
decided that the permanent site should be a part of the present 
Washburn campus—the Ritchie quarter section originally known as 
the Davis claim—thus ending the protracted question of college 
location. 

THE AcapEMIC YEAR OF 1867-1868 


The school year of 1867-1868 began on September 11, with some 
changes in the faculty. Samuel D. Bowker having resigned his posi- 
tion as principal of the preparatory department, this place was filled 
by the appointment of the Rev. D. W. Cox, a teacher in Phillips 


Academy, Mass. H. Q. Butterfield being on leave of absence for the 
year as financial agent, the routine work fell upon Bowker, J. D. 
Parker and Cox. Because of the growing illness of Bowker, who in 
December, 1867, was relieved of all active duties, Parker and Cox 
were increasingly obliged to shoulder the day to day work of the 
college with the help in the preparatory department of advanced 
students.27 


The year was marked by the admission to the college proper of 


168. Harrison Hannahs (no signature) to “Dear Bro.”"—probably Lewis Bodwell, dated 
Rome, N. Y., October 19, 1867.—MS in Washburn library. He pointed out that the river 
scenery would be an asset to the Ward site, but the price was exorbitant. The Lakin tract 
would cost about the same. As to distance to town, Huntoon’s site was best, and Ritchie's 
well over a mile farther; however, Hannahs was not opposed to the latter. He would not 
withhold his contribution if used toward the Ward property, “‘but shall consider it a short- 
sightedness—unpardonable.”” In a subsequent letter to ‘‘My dear Lewis’ (Bodwell) Hannahs 
said he had advised Farnsworth “to make haste slowly,” adding that if the college building 
were completed in fifteen years he ‘‘might consider the scheme a success and accomplished 
speedily.” 

169. On November 19, 1868, the same day the trustees changed the college name to 
Washburn, they authorized one of their number, Judge Cooper, to buy the tract of 58 acres 
that Bowker had bought of Mr. Lakin, but at the meeting of June 3, 1869, Cooper reported 
his inability to procure any of this land.—‘‘First Secretary’s Book,’’ pp. 45-49. 

170. Ibid., p. 55. At the annual meeting of June, 1869, the trustees authorized the 
executive committee to reserve 40 acres of the Ritchie donation for a permanent site, and sell 
as much of the remainder as needed to restore in full sums taken from the endowment fund, 
but this was avoided and the property thus preserved entire.—Ibid., pp. 50-53. 

171. In his annual report for 1868 as president of the board, Lewis Bodwell commented 
upon the work “entirely beyond their power’’ placed on Parker and Cox. Straitened finances 
forbade the employment of another teacher at full pay, and so they enlisted the aid of 
advanced students: P. M. Griffin in the classics, A. P. Davis in English and Jules Billard 
in mathematics.—Minutes of the General Association, report of 1868, pp. 9-11. 
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the first freshman class.17? At the start it was announced that calis- 
thenics and military tactics would be offered but apparently this was 
not done. “The boarding house still affords ample accommodations 
at less than $4.00 per week.” 178 During the school year there were 
daily recitations of from 18 to 22 classes.’™* Late in the fall it was 
announced that, although attendance had been good, with more than 
the usual number of “advanced scholars,” the winter term, beginning 
January 2, promised an increase of students, the trustees having 
made “most strenuous efforts to sustain and enlarge the influence of 
the College.” 15 On December 24 a public examination was held, 
the results of which were praised in a local paper: 

The Fall term of school closed on Tuesday, Dec. 24th, with the usual re- 
views of important portions of the studies of the term. To those who had 
attended previous examinations, there was satisfactory evidence of work by 
teachers, and progress by pupils toward the high standard of attainments set 
as their mark by the founders of the College. The severe and protracted ill- 
ness of Prof. Bowker has compelled him to entrust a portion of his duties to 
Messrs. Davis & Griffin, now completing the studies of the junior and senior 
years of their College course, and the condition of their classes shows their 
capacity and faithfulness in the work to which they have thus been called.176 


On the evening of December 30 an exhibition by the Ciceronian so- 
ciety in the hall of Lincoln College was a fitting close to the activi- 
ties of the term.!™* 

The winter term was marred by the demise of Samuel D. Bowker, 
who died on February 15, 1868, a victim of tuberculosis.’7* More 
than any one else the founder of the institution which he had taken 
up when a “mere hope” and “lifted into a reality,” Bowker had 


172. Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Washburn College, 1867-68, p. 6. The first 
freshman class included Jules B. Billard, Loudean P. Huntoon, W. Irving Stringham and 
Herbert K. Tefft, all of Topeka; and George M. Lancaster of Doniphan county. Billard and 
Tefft enrolied in the scientific course. With A. P. Davis and P. M. Griffin, upperclassmen, the 
collegiate department now numbered seven students. 

173. Topeka Weekly Leader, September 12, 1867.—‘‘The prospects of the college were 
never more flattering than now. Let the people assist it in its mission of giving a liberal 
Christian education to the young men and women of our State.” 

174. Minutes of the General Association, report of 1868 signed by Lewis Bodwell, p. 9. 
“During the current [spring] term, there are in reading, one class; arithmetic, two; English 
analysis, one; Latin, four; Greek, five; algebra, one, and in botany, astronomy, geometry 
and zoology, one each.” 

175. Kansas State Record, Topeka, December 18, 1867. Total attendance for the fall 
term was 48, and for the winter term only 40. 

176. Jbid., January 8, 1868. 

177. Ibid., December 25, 1867, which gave the following program of the forthcoming 
event : 

“Salutatory. Tableau. 

Declamation. Starting in Life. (Drama.) 
Tableau. Declamation. 

Unfinished Gentleman. (Farce.) Tableau. 

Declamation. Drop too Much. (Drama.) 
Tableau. Declamation. 

Cinderella. (Drama.) Tableau. 

Declamation. Valedictory.”” 

178. Concerning the time of Bowker’s death, errors have crept into several of the accounts, 
but both the Topeka Weekly Leader and the Kansas State Record agree on the above date. 
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accomplished a great work in enlisting the “friends of freedom” 
throughout the country. Their gifts of favorable publicity and much 
needed (although limited) funds had started the infant college, but 
to Bowker, who had come to Kansas to recruit his broken health, 
such sacrificial labor, in addition to the exertions of the campus, was 
too great a strain. In a tribute to his memory the students of Lincoln 
College adopted resolutions of sympathy, mourning the loss of “an 
able teacher, a self-denying laboreranda . . . generous, warm- 
hearted Christian friend.” 17° The funeral services were held at the 
Congregational Church and were attended by a large assemblage. 
The college students wore badges of mourning, and in sorrow bore 
the remains to the tomb. In his sermon and obituary the Rev. 
Lewis Bodwell drew attention to the resolutions of the trustees, 
unanimously adopted on the occasion of Bowker’s resignation: 


Resolved, That we would here by express our deep sense of obligation to 
him for the work he has done for Lincoln College, in taking it up when it was 
a mere hope, and lifting it into a reality. 

We appreciate the enthusiasm with which he undertook the work; and the 
zeal and hopefulness with which he prosecuted it, until the institution was an 
assured success. We feel that the College owes its existence in a large degree, 
to his faith and industry, and the friends of the Institution will always remem- 
ber with gratitude, his labors, while they look back with pain, to the sacrifice 
of health, which we fear he has made in its behalf.180 


An outstanding event of the winter term of 1867-1868 was the 
revival campaign—a movement affecting many states, which in Kan- 
sas was particularly notable at Wabaunsee, Lawrence and Topeka. 


179. Kansas State Record, February 19; Topeka Weekly Leader, February 20, 1868. The 
latter rernarked: ‘Since residing in Topeka, Mr. Bowker gave entire attention to the building 
up of Lincoln College.” The Record commented: ‘‘Mr. Bowker first came to this city in 
1864, with the seeds of consumption in his system. The change of climate helped him, and 
it is not improbable that if he had not, during most of the last two years, confined himself to 
the school room, his life might have been much longer spared. Lincoln College is, in a great 
measure, the work of his hands. It was him who solicited the home subscriptions with which 
to erect the present building. It was him who in the east raised a fund sufficient to endow 
two Professorships [?]. He considered the building up of Lincoln College his life work, and 
while spared and able to do, he worked with his whole soul for it. . . He leaves a wife 
and one child and a brother in this sity, Mr. W. E. Bowker, the Treasurer of Shawnee county 
[also the college treasurer]. 


180. “First Secretary's Book,” p. 43, quoted with slight variations by Lewis Bodwell in 
his ‘‘Obituary’—an extract from a funeral sermon delivered at the Congregational church, 
February 16, in Kansas State Record, March 4, 1868. Excerpts from the “Obituary” follow 
(for Bodwell’s previous remarks, see Footnote 72 above, in first installment of this article): 

“But failing health again warned him from such labors [as financial agent], and in the 
Summer of 1866 he entered upon his duties as Professor of English Literature to which 
position he had been just called by vote of the Trustees. Soon it became more and more 
evident that the overtasked frame was yielding to such labor. In the spring of 1867 he 
resigned his place as Principal of Preparatory Department and limited his work to his own 
special department. At last deprived of the ability even to enter the recitation rooms, he 
continued to hear some portions of his classes even in his sick room. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1867, he presented . . . his request that he be excused from all active duty for at 
least one year . . . there was no failure of his interest in the success of the institution. 
— It successes were his, its trials his, its pupils his. 

“For her my tears shall fall 
For her my prayers ascend 
To her my toils and cares be Biv yen 
Till toils and cares shall end.” 
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At the latter place it was timed to coincide with the session of the 
state legislature and thereby to resist what was regarded the evil 
influence of this assemblage. The meetings about town continued 
for over 60 evenings, with large crowds in attendance and many 
conversions, particularly among the young people.’*! The Lincoln 
College students were present at many services and also attended 
numerous prayer meetings in their own building. In addition to 
their religious motivation, the latter were probably also meant to 
hold the student body together, against the attraction of the legis- 
lature.18* The students displayed the keenest interest, and almost 
all of them were said to have become professed Christians.'** 

In the Lincoln College revival no one was more active than Lewis 
Bodwell, president of the board of trustees and pastor of the Con- 
gregational church of Topeka, who in his diary made repeated refer- 
ence to his presence at college prayer meetings, sometimes several in 
one day during February and March, 1868.1** He later pointed out 
that in the preceding fall a weekly prayer meeting had been estab- 
lished for the students.'** Among those converted, Bodwell reported, 
were three who expressed a desire to prepare for the ministry. “We 
tejoice in the . . . hope for that for which the College is 
mainly planted.” 18° Although the revival was not repeated the fol- 
lowing year, it appears to have had some permanent effect upon the 
college as evidenced in “the weekly prayer meeting regularly and 

181. Clipping from the Congregationalist, dated Topeka, March 25, 1868, and signed “A’”’ 
—probably Lewis Bodwell—in ‘‘Bodwell Scrap Book,” p. 15. Many converts were received 
at Lawrence, and even more at Topeka. ‘“‘A small community, 250 members and hangers-on 
of our State legislature have been a force strong enough . . . to influence almost every 
family in the place; and those who know the general character of western legislatures, know 
that it is not favorable to religion. Heretofore no effort at protracted meetings has ever long 
survived the assembly of that body. . . . [Details of meetings follow.] Twenty-five are 
already propounded for admission to the Congregational church; and others . . . the 
various churches of their choice. From all parts of the State we hear of numerous conver- 


sions,—’’ J bid. 


182. If so, it was not effective, judging from a report by Principal D. W. Cox of the 
preparatory department to L. Bodwell (MS. in Washburn library, bearing no exact date): 
“A number of students left, near the close of the Winter Term, and attended the Legislature 
This one act did the College more harm in its attendance and regularity, than anything else 
that has happened during the whole year thus far.” 

183. The Home Missionary, New York, v. 41 (1868), June, pp. 32, 33. 

184. “‘Bodwell Diary,” a MS. notebook in the “Lewis Bodwell Collection,’’ Kansas State 
Historical Society. Here are a few entries of February, 1868: 

“6. Coll prr meeting at 4. full & good. 21 present. 20 arose. At eve I led, made it a 
prr meeting—full & well sustained. About 12 rose, determined 7 for prayers. ‘ 

“7. Coll prr m. at noon. 25 present. Huntoon arose & spoke. To the joy of all. Another 
meeting at 4. Better still. ° 

These meetings continued from Februa 8 to 15, with Bodwell a leader, who on the 
latter date called on the converts, “who fully occupied the time.”” The last meeting of the 
term was held on March 28, 1868. 


185. Minutes of the General Association . » Teport of 1868, pp. 9-11, on “Lincoln 
College.” All the “‘impenitent’’ were said to have attended ‘ ‘regularly or very frequently ; all 
but one publicly expressed a desire for religion . . . ,, and there appear to be but six who 


do not now give reasonable evidence of true conversion.’ 

_ 186. Ibid. (The author believes there may be some wishful thinking in these observa- 
tions.) In a letter to B. D. Coe of the American Home Missionary Society Bodwell requested 
publication of the facts concerning this campaign but nothing more. ‘“‘The work was so good 
that no extra paint is needed to make it a matter of admiration and gratitude.” 
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well sustained, and especially in the strong feeling which seemed to 
pervade the meetings on the ‘day of prayer for colleges.’ ” 187 
With the approach of the end of the spring term it was announced 
that the annual commencement of Lincoln College—the first of the 
college proper—would be held on June 24, 1868.1*° A copy of the 
official “Programme of the First Commencement of Lincoln College” 
still exists. The first event, on Sunday evening, June 21, was to be 
an “Address before the Missionary Society of Inquiry” by the Rev. 
J. D. Liggett. On the two following days the “Annual Examination” 
was scheduled for 9 A. M. and 1 P. M., and at 7:30 P. M. on June 23 
the Rev. Richard Cordley was slated to deliver his “Oration before 
the Ciceronian Society.” On Wednesday, June 24, beginning at 9 
A. M., the actual Commencement exercises were to be held. The 
program for the final events follows: 
MUSIC—PRAYER—MUSIC 

Oration—Labor versus Genius—W. I. Stringham. 

Oration—Self Culture—L. P. Huntoon. 

OratioN—Imperfections of our Government—J. P. Billard. 


MUSIC 


Oration—Consistency . . . —M. R. Moore. 
Essay—Home Influences—Miss Carrie Sain. 
Essay—Born to Die . . —Miss Hattie D. Scales. 


MUSIC 


OratTion—Discipline of the Classics—P. M. Griffin. 
Oration—The Tendency of Cities . . —A. P. Davis. 


MUSIC 


BaccaLAUREATE—Conferring Degrees. 


MUSIC 
BENEDICTION 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Reunion.189 


A subsequent account of these exercises remarked that the oration 
of Cordley at the Congregational church was addressed to the young, 


187. Minutes of the General Association . . ., 1869, pp. 17-21, report on ‘‘Washbum 
College.” 

188. Kansas State Record, June 10, 1868. “By the way we notice that a neat, substan- 
tial fence has been put around the College building.” 


189. PROGRAMME of the Firsts COMMENCEMENT OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, ® 
broadside in the Washburn library, printed by Millison & Co., of Topeka. The catalogue of 
Washburn College, for the year 1868-1869 (p. 20), stated that’ the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred on those completing the classical course, and passing the examination, and that 
of Bachelor of Science on those completing the scientific course. The Master’s degree was 
conferred on graduates of three years’ standing “‘who shall have engaged, during that period, 
in professional, or in literary and scientific studies.” Those completing the Ladies’ course were 
awarded a diploma, duly signed by the proper authorities. 
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“and dealt with earnestness and eloquence on their influence upon 
each other, maintaining that the young have more influence upon the 
young in any direction than those of more mature age.” The cere- 
mony of graduation was held at the same church and was attended 
by a large crowd. These exercises went off well, “all that took part 
both the graduate and the under graduates acquitted themselves with 
credit.” 28° The baccalaureate address was delivered by Professor 
Parker of Lincoln College on the subject of “A Baconian Philoso- 
phy.” The Davis quartette furnished the music which was of “the 
first order.” Concerning the first graduate, a local paper remarked: 

Mr. A. [Addison P.] Davis is the first graduate, and as such he was pre- 
sented with his diploma by the President of the Board of Trustees, Rev. Lewis 
Bodwell, who admonished him in a brief address as he was the first to go forth 
that he should set an example that those who follow should emulate.!® 
Although these events did not attract the literati from far and near, 
as in the case of older colleges, “the day of small things is not to be 
despised.” With Kansas progressing so well, in another 20 years 
Lincoln College would “attract to our city the graduates of the col- 
lege from all parts of the country. By that time . . . will be 
erected, college buildings that will compare with those of Ann Arbor 
University. . . .” 1% 


THE ACADEMIC YEAR OF 1868-1869 


The resignation of D. W. Cox as principal of the preparatory de- 
partment made necessary a new man for this post, and in September, 
1868, the executive committee appointed the Rev. John A. Banfield, 
then minister of the church at Louisville. Professor Butterfield’s 
continued absence as financial agent in the East, along with the 
number of students in attendance, required the employment of sev- 
eral assistant teachers who were found in the advanced classes of the 


190. Kansas State Record, July 1, 1868. “Special attention might be called to the ora- 
tions of M. Griffin, M. Stringham and Mr. Davis, as being well written and well delivered.” 

191. Ibid. “On Wednesday ev ening there was a reunion at the college, which was largely 
attended and passed off pleasantly.’ 

The corresponding ceremony a year later, after the college had been renamed Washburn, 
was attended by a “small but appreciative audience . . . at the church. There were 
doctors and lawyers and divines and professors. Many ladies in beautiful attire graced the 
occasion. " Perley M. Griffin was the second graduate of the college, a veteran of 
four years service in the Army of the Potomac, who after winning an enviable reputation at 
Lincoln (Washburn) College, was now going to Andover Theological Seminary. Miss Hattie 
D. Seales was the first graduate of the Ladies’ course and was also highly praised for her 
accomplishments. The Rev. Richard Cordley delivered the baccalaureate address and Lewis 
Bodwell conferred the degrees with appropriate remarks.—Kansas Daily Commonwealth, 
Topeka, June 25, 1869. 

192. Kansas State Record, July 1, 1868. These comments may have been inspired by 
Professor Parker who often referred to his alma mater, Ann Arbor (Michigan) University. In 
his Public Education in the United States (Boston, New York, etc., 1919), Ellwood P. 
Cubberley pointed out (p. 208) that Michigan opened as a state university in 1841 with only 
two professors and six students, and as late as 1852 had an enrollment of only 72. However, 
by 1860, ‘‘when it had largely freed itself from the incubus of Baptist Latin, Fa me 
Greek, Methodist intellectual philosophy, Presbyterian astronomy, and Whig mathematics, and 
its remarkable growth as a state university had begun, it enrolled five hundred and nineteen.” 
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college proper—Perley M. Griffin and Miss Hattie D. Scales, both 
seniors, to instruct in the classics; Jules B. Billard, a junior, in 
mathematics, and W. I. Stringham in “various studies of the pre- 
paratory department.” With the hope of enlarging the enrollment 
of women, late in the year Miss Mary Jane Jordan of Newbury, 
Vermont, was named preceptress of girls in charge of the Ladies’ 
course. During the first term 40 students were in attendance, com- 
posing 18 classes; the second term 49, constituting 21 classes, and 
the third term 53, with again 21 classes.1® In a historical review of 
the institution, then known as Washburn College, a Topeka news- 
paper in 1869 listed the faculty and board of trustees, many of whom 
were members of the ministry: 


INSTRUCTORS: 


Rev. H. Q. Burrerrievp, A. M., Professor of Languages. 

Rev. Joun D. Parker, Ph. D., Professor of Natural Science. 

Rev. Joun A. Banrie.p, Principal of Preparatory Department. 

Miss Mary JANE Jorpan, Preceptress of Ladies’ Department. 
[appointed late in year] 

Peritey M. Grirrin, Instructor in Language. 

Jutes B. Bruuarp, Instructor in Mathematics. 

C. E. Ponp, Teacher of Penmanship.1% 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Rev. Lewis Bopwe tt, President.195 
Rev. Ricuarp CorbLey. 

Rev. J. W. Fox. 

Hon. H. W. Farnsworrs. 

Hon. D. J. Brewer. 

Rev. R. D. Parker. 

Hon. C. B. Lrvgs. 

Wo. E. Bowker, Esq. 

Hon. 8S. C. Pomeroy. 

Rev. J. D. Liagerr. 

Rev. Ina H. Smiru. 

Jesse Cooper, Esq. 

His Excellency Gov. James M. Harvey.196 





198. Minutes of the General Association -» Teport of 1869, cited above, pp. 17, 18. 
The catalogue for 1868-’69 listed only five students in the college proper—one senior, Griffin; 
one junior, Billard; two freshmen, and one “Fourth year,” in the Ladies’ course, Miss Scales. 
Twenty-two were listed in the preparatory department and 30 as “Names not Classified.” Of 
the five freshmen of the previous year, only two, Billard and Stringham, appear to have still 
been enrolled 

194. As the reader will note, this list is not the same as thet above from the annual report 
of the president of the board. The instructors being students, were probably employed on 8 
part-time basis which varied from term to term, according to current needs. 

195. See the section below entitled, ‘“The College Presidency.” 


196. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, May 11, 1869—an article entitled, ‘Washburn Col- 
lege.” The “‘Articles of Association’? made the governor of the state and, when appointed, the 
president of the college, ex-officio members of the board of trustees. : 

The chief event of 1868-1869, the renaming of the college, is treated in the concluding 
section. 
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CURRICULUM AND METHOps oF WorK 


During the first academic year of Lincoln College, comprising the 
winter and spring terms of 1865-1866, the institution was entirely a 
preparatory school, but when the second year began in the following 
fall the college proper was opened with the admission of two upper- 
class students. Since there were in the early years almost no pupils 
qualified for advanced work, the preparatory department necessarily 
received the great bulk of the student body and trained it for higher 
instruction. Being obliged to depend on students who often had had 
all too little schooling, it was necessary for the college to devise some 
sort of entrance examination. Late in 1865 the Circular and Pro- 
spectus defined the essentials of admission as follows: 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


Students entering the Preparatory and Scientific Course should be familiar 
with Geography and the first principles of English Grammar and Arithmetic. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class, in the four years Collegiate 
Course, will be examined in the studies taught in the Preparatory Department 
of this Institution.197 





The first college catalogue more carefully defined entrance quali- 
fications and indicated the relative importance that was still placed 
on Latin and Greek for those beginning advanced work: 


ADMISSION. 


1. To the Preparatory Department. 

Students entering this Department must sustain an examination in Writing, 
Reading, Geography, and the first principles of English Grammar and Arith- 
metic. 

2. To Ladies’ Course. 

Candidates for admission to this Course are required to pass an examination 
in Geography, English Grammar, and the first rules of Arithmetic. 

3. To the Collegiate Course. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class are examined in the 
Grammar of the Latin and Greek Languages, Virgil, Caesar, Cicero’s Select 
Orations, Sallust’s Catiline, Arnold’s Latin Prose, Xenophon’s Anabasis, and 
two Books of Homer’s Iliad, Geography, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra to Equations of Second Degree, and Geometry—first five Books. Real 
equivalents will be accepted for the text-books named.198 

















197. Circular and Prospectus of Lincoln College, 1865. 


198. The history of college entrance requirements in the United States dates back to 
Harvard, 1642, where a speaking knowledge of Latin, ability to make Latin verse and a 
thorough grammatical education in Greek were necessary prerequisites. During the nineteenth 
century arithmetic, geography, geometry, algebra, history, the natural sciences and modern 
languages were generally added to the prescribed list of subjects, as the colleges adapted them- 
selves to the expanding curriculum of the academies and their successors, the high schools. 
Nevertheless, as late as 1897 a total of 402 of the 482 colleges in the country still named 
Latin and 318 Greek as entrance requirements. 
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TIME AND CONDITIONS OF EXAMINATION. 


Candidates for admission to any of the courses of Study will be examined on 
Tuesday preceding the opening of the Fall Term. : 
Testimonials of good moral character are in all cases required.199 


In December, 1865, The Congregational Record announced the 
studies pursued in the preparatory department of Lincoln College. 
The course was of three years’ duration, thus being somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of a senior high school of today, but placed far more 
stress upon Latin and Greek, in preparation for the college proper. 
The following subjects were studied: 

English—English Grammar, Higher Arithmetic, Algebra to Equations of 
Second Degree, Geometry—first five books. 

Latin —Harkness’ Latin Grammar, Harkness’ Latin Reader, Hanson's Latin 
Prose, Virgil. 

Greck.—-Hadley’s Greek Grammar, Owen’s Greek Reader, Xenophon’s Anab- 
asis, Homer’s Iliad—two books, Arnold’s Greek Prose.200 


In the beginning or junior year the first two terms were devoted 
entirely to Latin, grammar and arithmetic; in the third term ancient 
history was substituted for grammar. The middle year was devoted 
for all three terms to Latin, Greek, arithmetic and algebra, the study 
of Greek beginning at this time. The final or senior year was de- 
voted to Latin, Greek, mathematics and rhetoric, with the following 
schedule: 

SENIOR CLASS. 


First Term. 


LaTIN. Mneid of Virgil (Hanson and Rolfe), Latin Prosody. 

GREEK. Boises Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

MatHematics. Geometry. 

RHETORIC. (Declamations and themes throughout the year.) 
Seconp TERM. 

LaTIN. Bucolics & Georgics of Virgil. 

GREEK. Homer’s Iliad, Greek Prose. 
Tuirp Term. 


LaTIN. Sallust’s Cataline (Hanson’s), Arnold’s Latin Prose 
GREEK. Homer’s Iliad.201 


199. Catalogue of . . . 1865-66, cited above, p. VII. 

200. Cong. Record, v. 7 (1865), December, p. 111, and subsequent issues. A similar 
announcement of May, 1867, listed the following: English grammar, higher arithmetic 
algebra, geometry, Latin grammar and reader, Virgil, Greek grammer and reader, Xenophon 
and Homer. 

201. Catalogue of . . . 1865-66, p. IX. A notice of the first examination for admis- 
sion to the preparatory department of Washburn College (Kansas State Record, December 
30, 1868), stated: ‘The regular classes of the year are Arithmetic—commencing at Division of 
Compound Numbers; Analysis of English Sentences; Latin—commencing the Reader. Those 
of the 2d year are Algebra; Latin—Caesar; Greek—to begin the Reader at the middle of the 
term. Those of the 3d year are Latin—third book of Virgil’s Aeneid; Greek, Xenophon’ 
Anabasis; Geometry. 

“Should there be a sufficient number of applicants for a more elementary class in Arithme- 
tic, English Grammar and Geography, such an one will be formed. John A. Banfield 
178 td wit Principal.” 
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In line with the general democratic trend in education, which was 
particularly notable after the Civil War, Lincoln College offered to 
train women students in its Ladies’ course which was aimed to afford 
educational advantages “equal to those furnished by the older and 
more celebrated Seminaries in the East.””°? The course was much 
similar in content to that of the preparatory department, with which 
it was closely connected, but offered a greater freedom of choice 
and in its final year more nearly approached the collegiate program. 
If there were enough demand it permitted the study of French or 
German in place of Greek and also offered music, drawing and paint- 
ing. The fourth class (beginners) studied Latin, English grammar 
and arithmetic, with grammar replaced by ancient history in the 
last term. The third class studied Latin, arithmetic and algebra and 
French. The schedule for the second class was Latin, mathematics 
(geometry), physical geography, natural philosophy, history and 
rhetoric (themes and declamations). The first class (seniors) en- 
joyed a rather large choice, if there were enough demand, including 
chemistry, physiology, mental philosophy, moral philosophy, as- 
tronomy or French, English literature, rhetoric, geology, botany, 
evidences of Christianity and logic.?* 

Before the collegiate department of Lincoln College opened in the 
fall of 1866, it was announced that the course of study would be 
“the same as that of the first-class Colleges at the East.” 2°* The 
catalogue of 1866-1867 published in detail the subjects to be offered 
students in the four-year college course, which probably was closely 
patterned after that of an Eastern institution. Each academic veai 
was to be divided into three terms, with more or less variation in the 
subjects to be offered. The following is a summary: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Greek—Four books of Homer’s Odyssey, Herodotus, Euripides’ Alcestis, and 
Arnold’s Greek Prose. 
Latin—Lincoln’s Livy, the Odes and Epodes of Horace, and Latin Pros 
MarHeMatics—Robinson’s University Algebra and Geometry (two terms), 
Plane and Spherical Geometry (one term). 
History and Exocution (two terms). 


202. Minutes of the General Association . . ., report of May, 1867. 

203. Ibid.; Catalogue of . . . 1865-66, pp. X, XI. The early notices of the college 
drew attention to a scientific and industrial department ‘‘for those who wish to pursue the 
advanced studies without the languages,”’ which was intended “‘to prepare young men and 
women, as effectually as possible in a three year’s course, for the earnest duties and practical 
relations of life.”’ 

With the exception of the senior year, women students enrolled in the Ladies’ course were 
classified with the preparatory department. 

The reader should keep in mind that only a limited part of the subjects theoretically offered 
were actually given, as will appear in the specimen schedules quoted below. 

204. Cong. Record, v. 8 (1866), August, facing p. 48. 
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SopHomore YEAR 

Greex—Select Orations of Demosthenes, the Electra of Sophocles, the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and Greek Prose. 

Latin—The Satires, Epistles and Airs Poetica of Horace, Cicero de Officiis, 
Tacitus’ Germania and Agricola, and Latin Prose. 

MatHEMatics—Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Navigation and Survey- 
ing, one term; Analytical Geometry, Conic Sections, one term; Mechanics, 
one term. 

Ruetoric—Whately’s Themes, declamation, and philology. 


Junior YEAR 

“During the Junior Year, the Student may elect, instead of Latin or Greek, 
or both, any one, or any two of the languages here named, viz: French, Italian, 
German, and Hebrew.” 
GreeK—Demosthenes de Corona, Thucydides, and the Prometheus of 

ZEschylus. 
Latin (two terms only)—Tacitus’ Histories, Juvenal, and Latin Prose. 
Rueroric—Themes, forensics, and declamations; Logic (Whately). 
NaturAL PuiwvosopHy and Ca.cuius (two terms). 
Science (one term)—Chemistry, Astronomy, and Botany. 


Senior YEAR 

RuETorIC (two terms)—Themes, forensics and declamations; English Litera- 
ture. 

PxHr1LosopHy—One term each of Mental Philosophy (Hamilton’s Metaphysics), 
Moral Philosophy, and Political Philosophy. 

Science—Geology (Dana, two terms), Chemistry and Astronomy (one term) 

PouiticaL—Political Economy, Law of Nations, History of Civil Liberty, and 
Constitution of the United States (each one term). 

THEOLOGy—Butler’s Analogy, and Evidences of Christianity (each one term) .2% 


The listing of so extensive a course of study was almost entirely a 
theoretical matter, particularly in the year 1866-1867 when only two 
students were actually enrolled in the collegiate department !*°* Per- 
haps it was meant as an extra argument toward adoption by the 
College society. The list of subjects actually studied was far more 
limited, as is apparent from the following schedule of uncertain date, 
which seems to include both preparatory and college subjects: 

G D B 
9:15to10 Greek 3 Horace 2 Anabasis 2 
10 to 10:30 Greek 3 Caesar 5 Herodotus 1 Arithmetic 6 


11 to 11:30 Astronomy 2} Algebra [?] 
11 to 12 Sat. Reader 7 
11:30to 12 Geometry 4 

P.M. 


1:15 to2 Eng. Analysis 9 Reading 6 
2 to 2:45 H. Arithmetic 5 


205. Catalogue of . . . 1866-67, pp. XII-XIV. The senior year was particularly 
notable for its inclusion of the newer subjects, including the sciences, history and political 
economy. 

206. As to the enrollment in Lincoln College, the author has been able to identify a total 
of only ten students, including Miss Hattie D. Scales in the Ladies’ course. This covers the 
entire history of the college, under its original name. 
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3to3:30 Zoology3 Latin4 
3:30to4 Botany 9 Anabasis & Gr. 
Gram. 1 207 


On January 8, 1868, a Topeka paper described the course of study 
by enumerating the classes, according to the subject pursued: 

Of the amount of labor performed, and the advantages offered, it is enough 
to say, that during this term [the fall term of 1867, just closed] there have 
been regularly sustained classes in studies of the following names and grades: 
—Reading 2, Arithmetic 3, Grammar 3, Algebra 3, Anabasis 2, and in Latin 
commenced, Greek do., Latin Reader, Cicero and Livy, Virgil, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Geology, Physical Geography, Guizot’s History, English Litera- 
ture, and Mental Philosophy, one each or twenty-five classes in all. At $18 
per year for the preparatory, or $24 for the Collegiate course, with a wide free 
list, and no extra charge for any study necessary to the course; we know of no 
similar school which offers equal advantages at so low rates. . . .208 


In the fall of 1868 the following schedule appears to have been in 
effect for the preparatory department and was probably the classes 
taught by its principal, J. A. Banfield, when the college was renamed 
Washburn: 


DAILY PROGRAME FOR THE FIRST TERM 
OF THE YEAR 1868-1869 
J. A. BANFIELD 
9- 9:15 Chapel 
9:15-10 Xenophon 
10:00 - 10:45 Arithmetic 
10:45-11 Recess 
11-11:30 Arithmetic 
11:30-12 Virgil 





Algebra 

Beg. Latin 

Recess 

Extra Latin (a class of two—[?] up to Caesar) 209 


207. Manuscript fragment at Washburn Municipal University, mutilated on right side. 
The numerals following the subject title may indicate the number of students enrolled in the 
dass, that for algebra in column B seems to have been severed. There is nothing to indicate 
the exact date, but the MS. is marked Lincoln College. 

208. Kansas State Record, January 8, 1868. ‘Founders, friends, and teachers are agreed 
in the purpose that if the College succeeds, it shall be by offering to every pupil a good 
foundation in all, which shall make his education worthy of the name, and a life long source 
of profit, honor and usefulness.’’—Jbid. 

Brief reviews of the subjects pursued are also to be found in the annual reports of the 
president of the board of trustees to the general association, published in the Cong. Record, 
or Minutes of General Association, 

209. MS. at Washburn library, headed as above. This appears to omit the classes of the 
other instructors. 

A year later a sketch of the annual Washburn College examinations, held June 21 and 22, 
1869, stated that during the preceding term the following classes had regularly met: Reading 
and Spelling, 2; Arithmetic, 4; Geography, 2; English Grammar, 1; English Analysis, 1; 
Algebra, 1; Geometry, 1; Trigonometry, 1; Greek, 4; Latin, 5; Astronomy, 1; Calculus, 1, 
and Geology, 1, making a total of 25 classes. ‘“‘The peculiar advantage which the students 

ve enjoyed is, that they have been compelled to do their own work, most of the class[es] 
, small.”"—Kansas Daily Commonwealth, June 23, 1869. This account of the examina- 
tions, by “Freshman,” is one of the best the author has seen. 


13—2657 
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A description of a visit to Lincoln College, as it existed late in 
1867, will give a clearer conception of the building (see picture 
facing p. 48) and of the classes in actual session. The following 
narrative was apparently written by a student and is the outstand- 
ing account: 

WHAT WE HAVE AT LINCOLN COLLEGE 


It may be well to divide our subject into ezxternals and internals. 

Externally, we may be said to occupy an elevated position. In fact, we 
think, we are not to be overlooked by anybody in Topeka. From our belfry 
we can see up and down the Kaw for many miles; so spacious is the fore- 
ground of our vision, that the huge city of Topeka, even, is but a dot in the 
vast prairie. Coming back, however, to our more immediate surroundings, we 
do not have any fence to enclose our grounds, nothing but a few stones scat- 
tered here and there obstruct the approach to the very threshold of our doors 
of all diligent hunters for knowledge. Thus is the original design accomplished, 
to have the approaches open to all, without question as to whether they wore 
pants or have a tinted cuticle. 

We enter the door of this abode of science, and find that the thick lime- 
stone walls enclose a hall and seven rooms. The first room occupies most of 
the first floor and is the assembly room for the college. Here, also, Prof. Cox 
hears his classes,21° and restrains by suavity and law all untamed boyishness 
and girlishness that enters here. Immediately back of this room is the Cabinet, 
already rich in geodes and many other mineral specimens. The second floor 
has three rooms, one of which contains the library, the two others are occupied 
by Professors as recitation rooms. 

But the bell rings for the opening of the daily session. We enter the au- 
dience room, and precisely at nine o’clock the door is closed and fastened. One 
of the Faculty takes charge of the exercises. First comes the reading by each 
student of verses from some chapter of the Bible, then a hymn is given out, 
and, what is better, it is sung by the whole school in concert—almost all sing— 
how it opens and exhilarates the soul thus to gush forth in song! The praise 
having subsided the prayer begins, sometimes brief, sometimes longer, some- 
times hortatory, sometimes liturgical, then scientific or philosophical, and now 
and then devout, penitential or supplicatory. Devotions ended, recitations 
commence, and delinquents who have waited in the hall have a chance to 
come in. We follow the Teacher’s class to the south room above. The room 
is warm and pleasant with its flood of sunshine from without, and the heat 
from the Stewart stove within.211 The Teacher’s class is something new, or- 
ganized this term, and has already had eighteen members. The class was organ- 
ized by Prof. Bowker, and is at present under his charge. This term has been 
devoted to a drill in the principles of English Grammar. No text book is used, 
the class study by topics; free discussion allowed, the reasons of things are 
sought out. By this drill students are taught independence of thought, which 

210. D. W. Cox was principal of the preparatory department during the school year of 
1867-1868. 

211. With inadequate funds for running expenses, it was often a question how to purchase 
such necessities as stoves. The minutes of the meeting of the trustees, November 28, 1866, 
quote the college treasurer, W. E. Bowker, as reporting that seats had been provided, without 


expense to the board, and that $47.50 was due for a stove which it was hoped would be met 
from money received for tuition. 
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enables them to defend their opinions independently of text books. A drill like 
this for a year or two, will do more to make teachers masters of their profes- 
sion than any other method. 

From the recitation room we step across the hall to the Library, supplied 
with its two thousand volumes, the larger number of which are on the shelves. 
The dearth of libraries in this new country, enhances much the value of this 
collection. It is already quite full in History, General Literature and Text- 
Books; it stands much in need of a large and complete Encyclopaedia.?!2 
Adjoining the Library is Prof. Parker’s room, with its spacious range of black- 
board. Here Mathematics and Natural Science are taught by one enthusiastic 
in his search of Nature’s laws; and sometimes in vision the walls of his room 
stretch away into a vast collection of cabinets, the gifts of liberal donors, or 
the results of geological travels. Time would fail me to tell of the three classes 
in Greek, four in Latin, seven in Mathematics, two in Grammar and the sin- 
gle class in Reading, History, Physical Geography, Geology, English Literature 
and Mental Philosophy that report themselves constantly to the Faculty and 
their Assistants. Let me say . . . that a most excellent class of students 
are now in attendance. Their manners, both in college and on our streets, 
evince their thorough appreciation of what becomes ladies and gentlemen. Of 
other things yet unnamed in our college, is the Rhetorical exercises, which 
come once a week, and the occasional college paper should not go unmen- 
tioned, in which all witty and witless things can find free ventilation. Speaking 
and writing are regarded by the Faculty as fundamental to a thorough educa- 
tion, and each student has to prepare himself regularly and thoroughly for the 
exercises. 

The young men of the college have caught the spirit and in the Ciceronian 
have a society for the culture of oratory, argumentation and composition. 

The rehearsals and other signs of preparation indicate the public 
appearance of this society before many weeks. 

We have thus briefly enumerated some of the things pertaining to our col- 
lege. Do you wish to know more? Come and see. 

Ruapy.213 


DISCIPLINE 


From the founding of the college those in authority were deeply 
concerned as to the proper control of “untamed boyisliness and girl- 
ishness” in their midst. The Circular and Prospectus of 1865 pro- 


vided for a brief service of prayer at the beginning of each school 
day, attendance upon which by the students was made obligatory, 
and promised to extend to all from a distance who were “removed 


212. The library at Washburn Municipal University includes a Catalogue of Lincoln 
College Library, which has a total of 4,179 accessions, including documentary material. 
Religious and literary works were the most numerous, but there was important stress on those 
of a historical nature, and a considerable number of scientific treatises. What appears to be a 
companion volume, in a very fragile state, classifies these works into their various fields. 

213. Kansas State Record, December 25, 1867. A comparison of the Lincoln College 
courses of the 1860’s with those of Washburn in February, 1885, when the enrollment had 
grown to 240, shows interesting changes. ‘‘The Literary Collegiate’ course had taken the 
place of the earlier ‘Ladies’ Course,” and was notable for its “richness and breadth of cul- 
ture,” and larger choice of subjects. The collegiate, classical and scientific courses had been 
Tevised and enlarged. All the collegiate courses were then “parallel with . . . [those] in 
the best Eastern colleges,” permitting a good student at Washburn to enter Yale, Amherst or 
Williams without any loss of standing—The Kansas Telephone, Manhattan, February, 1885. 
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from the restraints of home” the “watchful care needful to the pro- 
motion of a moral and religious character.” The tendency of the 
students to leave their studies and follow other attractions that pre- 
sented themselves, posed a very serious problem, as was evinced in 
the attendance reports submitted to the president of the board of 
trustees. Thus that of May, 1868, including the time when the legis- 
lature had been in session in Topeka, indicated a wide disparity be- 
tween aggregate and average attendance, as the following figures 
show: First term, aggregate attendance—48, average—39; second 
term (including the legislative period), aggregate—40, average— 
26, and third term, aggregate—29, and average—21.”"* Despite the 
religious revival which had been carried on with marked success 
during the winter term, Principal D. W. Cox of the preparatory de- 
partment wrote that a number of students left and attended the 
legislature. He added: “This one act did the College more harm in 
its attendance and regularity, than anything else that has happened 
during the whole year this far.” 245 That these pioneer students 
should not be unduly blamed for a lack of dependability, however, 
one need only recall that the entire frontier population was charac- 
terized by its “footloose” nature.?¢ 

The catalogue of 1867-1868 carefully summarized college disci- 
pline in the following words: 

DISCIPLINE 

Students are required to be present at the beginning of the term, to con- 
tinue to the end of the same, and to be in their places at all stated exercises of 
the College. 

Students must not absent themselves from town without permission from 
the Faculty. 


The observance of regular hours of study and recreation is enjoined on all 
the students. 

Excuses from class recitations, or for failure in college duties, must be ren- 
dered to the Professor having immediate jurisdiction, who shall report all 
unexcused marks to the Faculty for record. 

Any pupil receiving ten marks during one term, without good excuse, shall 
cease to be a member of the College.?17 


214. Minutes of the General Association, report of 1868, entitled, ‘Lincoln College,’’ p. 9. 
However, a report of Principal D. W. Cox to Lewis Bodwell (MS. in Washburn library) 
quotes somewhat different figures, evidently for the same periods. Apparently the record of 
absences had not been very accurately kept, particularly by Professor Bowker in the pret ding 
fall. During most of the winter term average attendance had been 40; during the final third 
when the legislature was in session, he reported it as 29. 

215. D. W. Cox to Rev. L. Bodwell (no date given), a manuscript in the Washburn 
library, quoted in Footnote 182. 


216. In its issue of April, 1860 (v. 2, pp. 23-25), The Congregational Record discussed 
“Homelessness as a Hindrance to the Gospel. ” The unsettled nature of the population was 
one of the most discouraging peculiarities of frontier society. ‘‘The western phrase, ‘I do not 
live, but only stay,’ is of almost universal application. The word ‘home’ might be entirely 
stricken from our vocabulary; . . . there are very few here who have ony made up 
their minds to make this their home. . . . It is all an experiment. 

217. Catalogue of . . . Washburn College, 1867-68, which eovened ant of ‘ the 
Lincoln College period. 
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These remarks apparently refer to the action of the executive 
committee of the board of trustees, who at their meeting of Septem- 
ber 5, 1867, adopted a series of RULES For the Government of Lin- 
coln College.24* On entering the college each student was required 
to sign a declaration of his intention to comply with these regula- 
tions. All were “to attend the public exercises of the college, to ob- 
serve the hours prescribed for study, and to be in their rooms by ten 
o'clock P. M., unless permitted to be absent by the Faculty,” such 
leaves of absence to be granted only “in cases of urgent necessity.” 
Those leaving without permission were liable to suspension or ex- 
pulsion. No student could drop a subject without faculty permis- 
sion. No meeting of students in the college building could be held 
without consent of the faculty. “Any injury done to the building or 
furniture will subject the one doing it to the expense of repairing thie 
injury and to such other penalty as the Faculty shall see fit to in- 
flict.” All students were requested to attend worship on the Sabbath. 
“The tuition of each student must be paid within the first ten days 
of the session, and in no case for less than half a term. ” No 
society or club was to be formed, the constitution and by-laws of 
which were not approved by the faculty, “and on no condition shal! 
a secret society be organized or be permitted to exist.” The 11th 
rule was very significant and read: “Continued idleness, neglect of 
recitations, and attendance upon places of dissipation or vain 
amusement, will be deemed derogatory to the discipline of the col- 
lege and will be punished by the Faculty.” A system of marks for 
attainment in recitations and deportment was adopted which was 
intended to reward the faithful and punish those guilty of disobey- 
ing the rules.”1* How this code functioned in actual use is not known 

































THE COLLEGE PRESIDENCY 


During the entire history of Lincoln College under its original 
name it was directed by a board of trustees appointed by the “Gen- 
eral Association of Congregational Ministers and Churches in Kan- 


218. A three-page broadside in the Washburn library, the date of which is fixed by 
reference to the minutes of the executive committee. 


219. Ibid. “In Recitations ten shall indicate perfection in the statement and in the 
understanding of a principle or fact, and the lower figures shall show the various degrees of 
imperfection; and absence shall be marked zero, unless a satisfactory excuse is rendered within 
twenty-four hours after, in which case the recitation shall not be counted. 

“In Deportment -~ failure to observe the Rules of the college or the regulations of the 
Tecitation-room will take five from the deportment of the day, and a flagrant violation will 
reduce it to zero. Five cases of neglect or three cases of flagrant violation of the Rules during 
aly one term, shall subject the offender to suspension, and in case he persists in this course 
of conduct he shall be expelled. 

“In Punctuality an absence from the public exercises of the college will subject the 
absentee to a loss, for each case, of one from the ten he would receive from attendance on 
ten exercises, and when five absences either from public exercises or recitations, during any 
one term, remain unexcused, the student shall be liable to suspension, and in case ten are 
unexcused he shall be liable to expulsion.” 
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sas.” From 1863 on these nine trustees (later increased to 13) were 
elected by that body for terms of one, two or three years, to exercise 
general direction of a projected college. Early in 1865 when the 
institution was finally incorporated, the trustees adopted articles of 
association and thereafter met at irregular intervals on the call of 
their president. By the appointment of committees ?*° they carried 
on the necessary business of the college and kept a permanent record 
of their proceedings (“First Secretary’s Book”). Their president was 
the chief executive officer who, without salary, presided at meetings 
of the board and between sessions performed what duties were 
needed, including the hiring of teachers and, in collaboration with 
the committee on education, preparing a detailed report to the annual 
meeting of the general association. The first holder of this office 
was Peter McVicar, then pastor of the Congregational church at 
Topeka and superintendent of schools of Shawnee county, who in 
late December, 1866, resigned the college position to become State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction.2*2_ He was succeeded by Lewis 
Bodwell, now for the second time pastor of the Topeka church. 
Bodwell left Kansas in June, 1869, because of ill health. 

Despite a serious lack of funds for running expenses, in 1866 


steps were taken to procure at an early date a president for the 
college in the person of Gen. Oliver O. Howard, then head of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau at Washington, D. C.??* To promote the endow- 
ment campaign 8. D. Bowker visited Washington in the summer of 
that year and informally broached the matter of the presidency to 


220. Of these the executive committee, consisting of the president of the board and o- 
or four additional trustees, appears to have met more often than the general board, to wl 
it was responsible, and to have exercised a inore direct supervision of current busines but 
unfortunately its records do not seem to have been carefully preserved. The author lonated 
only one such paper—the minutes of its meetings from July, 1867, to August, 1868. During 
that period W. E. Bowker, I. H. Smith, H. W. Farnsworth and C. B. Lines were the chief 
members, in addition to the president, Lewis Bodwell. 

221. “First Secretary’s Book,” p. 36—entry of December 28, 1866. Speaking later of his 
predecessor, Lewis Bodwell asserted that ‘“‘no man has Yee our school more thought & 
prayer & unpaid labor. ** In 1871 when Richard Cordley declined the appointmen 
McVicar was elected the second president of the college. He retained this position for 2 
years, during the period of greatest growth of the institution, contributing an outstanding 
service in its upbuilding which subsequently won him the title of the “Grand Old Ma oi 
Washburn College. 

222. Oliver O. Howard (1830-1909), a graduate of West Point, had an important career 
in the American army. In the Civil War he took a leading part in many battles in the Ea 
theater but has been blamed for reverses at both Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. In 
he was transferred to the West, and later given command of the Department of the Tennessee 
and awarded the rank of brigadier general in the regular army. He was with Sherman or 
march through Georgia, but was distressed by its attendant horrors. In May, 1865, Presid 
Johnson, following Lincoln’s choice, made Howard commissioner of the newly created B 
of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands. This agency did good work in relieving desti- 
tution, but due to Howard’s lack of executive ability, it became burdened with inefficiency 
and corruption. Howard was freed of personal responsibil ity, beyond the facts that he aS a 
poor judge of his associates and spent too much time in ‘other activities. Later, while in 
command of the Department of the Columbia, he led several expeditions against the Western 
Indians. In 1886 he was made major general in command of the Division of the East, which 
he retained until he retired in 1894. He wrote a number of books, contributed to magazines 
and newspapers, and was a popular lecturer and preacher.—Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, v. 9, pp. 279-281. 
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Howard who regarded the proposal with favor, “when the interests 
of the country will allow of his retirement from his present post of 
duty.22 At a date probably early in January, 1868, Howard visited 
Topeka and was very favorably impressed by its people. Apparently 
acting with the tacit consent of the board of trustees, later that 
month Lewis Bodwell wrote a letter of invitation to General How- 
ard, which he enclosed in a message to his friend Senator Pomeroy, 
requesting the latter to use his good offices in behalf of the Howard 
appointment. To Bodwell General Howard was a brilliant example 
of a Christian scholar and soldier who had wielded the “flaming 
sword of Gideon” against the “slave power” and was now accom- 
plishing a great work for the freedmen. In urgent terms Bodwell ap- 
pealed to Howard to lend his aid as soon as possible—this would 
reduce the time needed for the “permanent endorsement” of the 
college by eight or ten years. His name would “in one year quad- 
ruple the number of our students” and attract many to the work of 
the ministry.*** In a very cordial letter General Howard declined 
this offer: 

As a single matter of ambition I would be glad to join hands with you and 
give my influence to the complete establishment and further development of 
your college; but I cannot conscientiously leave here, for duty points in this 


direction. My official position is now very important and promises to be so 
for some time to come.225 


It is very probable that the numerous duties of the president of 
the board of trustees were burdensome to Lewis Bodwell, particu- 
larly in view of his state of health. In July, 1868, Harrison Hannahs 
wrote to “My dear Lewis” that, while on his way to St. Louis (Mo.), 
he conferred with Peter McVicar, and was “more than ever satisfied 


223. Washington, D. C., correspondence, signed “S. D. B.,”" quoted in Cong. Record, v. 8 
(1866), September, pp. 55, 56. Bowker praised Howard's work for the freedmen and believed 
that if President Johnson vetoed the current bill for that bureau, Howard would resign. This 
‘noble christian scholar and soldier . . is disposed to regard with favor the proposition 
informally made to him, to take the Presidency of our college . . .” 
his work in the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


224. A manuscript letter without signature now in the Washburn library, in the hand- 
writing of Bodwell and dated Topeka, January 27, 1868. Bodwell did not doubt his ability 
to obtain the signatures of a thousand Christians to this appeal. The great mission of Lincoln 
College—to supply the state with Christian men and ministers—he regarded practically hope- 
less of attainment by the state institutions, at least at that time. (Howard’s name had also 
been placed before the board of regents of the State University.) Howard had a great repu- 
tation as a Biblical soldier—‘‘the Havelock of the Army’’; his honesty, humanitarian interests 
and religious enthusiasm were undoubted, and he was a capable speaker and writer. 


225. Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard to “Rev. Lewis Bodwell, President Lincoln College, 


February 11, 1868, on official stationery of the Freedmen’s Bureau, MS. in the Washburn 
library. Pomeroy replied similarly, and added that Howard University, then being erected, 
would draw heavily on the general's time. He suggested Gen. Charles ‘Howard, the brother 
of O. O., who was even “better educated,”” with a “gem of a wife,’’ and only a little behind 
his famous brother, “‘the foremost man of our country, at this time.” 

Howard University, Washington, D. C., was founded in 1867 and named after the Civil 
ar general. In 1869 O. O. Howard was made president, and gave much time to the institu- 
tion until 1874, when he resigned. 


after retiring from 
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he is the man for the Presidency of the College.” ?® The problem of 
salary was probably a matter of grave concern until November, 
1868, when the munificent gift of Ichabod Washburn removed any 
such barrier. That it had been negotiated by Horatio Q. Butterfield 
must have been a powerful argument in the minds of the trustees in 
favor of elevating their professor of classical languages to the post. 
At their meeting of June 3, 1869, the board unanimously elected 
Butterfield president of the institution, now Washburn College, and 
voted to make his salary the “proceeds of the Washburne Donation 
until the notes are paid and after that, not less than $2,000.” 2°" 

Butterfield made a verbal report of his labors for the college at 
the annual meeting of June 23, 1869, and added that he had been 
offered a place on the board of the Society for Promotion of Colle- 
giate and Theological Education at the West. In reply a committee 
of the trustees made a strong appeal to Butterfield to head the col- 
lege: 

A College, anywhere, and particularly where educational interests are in a 
formative state . . . must have an able, efficient and influential head. The 
time has come as we judge, when this necessity of Washburne College must 
be met. 

Our relation as a College, to the Churches of Kansas, both in view of this 
call for educated men, and of their duty to aid in building up a College in their 
midst demands such a man now, at the head of this Institution.228 


Two days later Butterfield wrote to the board, thanking them for 
tendering him the position of president: “After much prayerful 
consideration I have resolved the last doubt, and decided to ac- 
cept.” 228 


LINCOLN CoLLEGE RENAMED WASHBURN 


From his earliest connection with Lincoln College, Horatio Q. 
Butterfield had performed services of a financial nature. Before 
reaching Kansas in 1866 he worked with S. D. Bowker in the East 
in behalf of the college endowment, but the results were disappoint- 
ing. In the following fall the institution was adopted by the College 
society, but still no funds were forthcoming. By late 1866 the crisis 


226. MS. in the Washburn library, dated Rome, N. Y., July 17, 1868. Hannahs added 
suggestions as to how to finance the college. 

227. ‘First Secretary’s Book,” pp. 48, 49. The annual report to the general association 
(1870), however, quoted his salary at $1,750. Seenees, Sener 

228. Ibid., pp. 50-53. “The Society, in view of our wants and necessities, will not ask Us 
to jeopardize our existence and usefulness, and consequently the ground of her own success 
. . . These considerations were urged upon Butterfield, ‘“‘as reasons why he should accept 
the position tendered him in deep earnestness by the College Corporation.” 

229. Ibid., p. 54. In November, 1870, Butterfield resigned the presidency to accept the 
secretaryship of the College society. He withdrew the resignation on December 20, and on 
January 30, 1871, he resigned again. The Washburn College post was offered to Richard 
Cordley, who declined to accept, whereupon Peter McVicar was elected the second president 
(February, 1871). After an extended period as secretary of the College society, Butterfield 
accepted the presidency of Olivet College, Michigan. 
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was so pronounced that the trustees voted to procure as soon as 
possible a “suitable person, as financial agent . . .,” the former 
agent, Bowker, now being occupied with other duties.28° On March 
12, 1867, the trustees authorized Professor Butterfield to act as 
financial agent for a year, or for the time needed, and to pay him his 
regular salary plus necessary traveling expenses.**! With a leave of 
absence from Lincoln College and temporary employment by the 
College society, Butterfield soon left for the East. 

When the general association met in May, 1867, the report on 
Lincoln College described a “pressing need” of ready cash, which 
posed an alarming threat to the future of the new institution.“? The 
severe financial crisis prompted a movement by the partisans of 
other towns to remove the college from Topeka, but the trustees de- 
clined to consent. A few months later Lewis Bodwell, president of 
the board of trustees, wrote to Horatio Q. Butterfield: 

We have lately been burdened with . . . increasing indebtedness. 
So great have been its dangers that we have talked of curtailing. But where? 
The Prep. Dep nearly or quite pays its own way. . . . The cost is from 
that which does not pay & yet which is to day the part nearest to our end— 
vis—Our College classes—our candidates for the ministry. . . .233 


Late in the year financial affairs appear to have improved. Early 
in January, 1868, a local paper announced that Professor Butterfield 
had collected enough to pay the outstanding debts to the faculty— 
he was trying to avoid earlier mistakes by soliciting for both running 
expenses and permanent endowment: 


The low rate of charge, and the number of those who under the rules obtain 
free tuition, have imposed some heavy burdens upon trustees and teachers; 
but in addition to some progress in the work of endowment, Prof. Butterfield 
has raised an amount sufficient to extinguish the indebtedness to teachers, and 
encourage the Trustees to continue the offer of tuition on the same liberal 
terms as heretofore.234 


In the following spring the report to the general association re- 
flected a marked financial improvement. The aid pledged by the 


230. “First Secretary’s Book,” p. 36—minutes of December 28, 1866. The treasurer was 
authorized to borrow $500 to pay the teachers for the last quarter. 

231. Jbid., pp. 37, 38. The annual report of May, 1868, to the general association 
remarked: ‘‘While in the employ of the College Society, as he now is, the salary of Prof 
Butterfield is paid by the Society, and thus, during the year, the College has been held 
responsible only for the payment of the present corps of instructors—an amount which 
does not much exceed $2600 per annum.’’—Minutes of the General Association, report of 1868, 
p. 10. 

232. Ibid., May, 1867, pp. 12-15, report entitled, ‘On Education—Lincoln College.” The 
report of the finance committee, July 4, 1867 (cited in Footnnote 86), gave further details 
For the preceding year the income had been only $1,592.05, while expenses amounted to 
$4,557.03. Total indebtedness then stood at $4,320.75, and there was no cash in the treasury, 
although total assets amounted to an estimated $16,414.22. 

233. Lewis Bodwell to “Dear Bro Butterfield,” dated Topeka, October 23, 1867, a MS. in 
the Washburn library. 


234. Kansas State Record, January 8, 1868. 
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College society was enough “to warrant the hope that our already 
diminished indebtedness will ere long be wholly cleared away.” 
Butterfield was “working with growing confidence”—at his last 
report nearly $8,000 had been “collected and pledged” (obviously 
overestimated), and of this amount the college treasurer had already 
received over $1,500. The college indebtedness then amounted to 
only $3,100.75—the sum due on the salaries of the teachers and for 
money advanced by the treasurer out of his own pocket.28> When the 
next report was issued in May, 1869, the annual income of the college 
had grown to $3,211.24, with $2,059 credited to the activities of Pro- 
fessor Butterfield—enough “to meet all outstanding claims for cur- 
rent expenses, and the teachers are paid to the beginning of the 
present term.” 736 

In his solicitation for the permanent endowment of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Horatio Q. Butterfield was even more successful. Largely be- 
cause of Butterfield’s personal influence, Ichabod Washburn oi 
Worcester, Mass., became interested in the college and late in Octo- 
ber, 1868, announced his decision to give the Kansas institution the 
sum of $25,000 towards an endowment.”*? In view of this large 
donation Butterfield accompanied his report to the trustees “by the 
opinion of the College Society and its friends and ours, that the 
name of the Institution should be changed to that of the family 
name of our generous friend.” #88 The subject was taken up by the 
college trustees at a special meeting on November 19, 1868, as indi- 
cated in the following quotations from the minutes: 


235. Minutes of the General Association, report of May, 1868, written by Lewis Bodwell, 
pp. 9-11. Several gifts had been made to the college during the preceding year, including 20 
acres of land from W. E. Bowker, two notes totaling $1,000 from Harrison Hannahs and a 
pledge of a like amount from Simpson Bros., of Lawrence. 

Although Butterfield reported to the trustees, the author has not been able to jon ne any 
of this important correspondence, if it still exists, which is doubful. Eugene Floyd, 
charge of public relations at Washburn Municipal University, made a search for Butt 
correspondence, but without success. 

236. Minutes of the General Association, report of May, 1869, pp. 17-21. ‘‘Comunencing 
with his first remittance, June 18th, 1867, Professor Butterfield has raised and sent us for 
current expenses about $4,400, of which amount we have received over $2,059 in books; and 
$65 . . . in the publication of our annual catalogue. In another direction our Agent's 
labors have been successful in securing by special waren a the $800 needed to purchase 
the Leger library of the late Professor Bowker. . .” See Footnote 245. 

37. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, May 11, 1869; MeVicar’s An Historical Sket: 
Was iad College, p. 6; Catalogue of . 1867-68, p. 20. 

Ichabod Washburn was born at Kingston, Mass., August 11, 1798. When he was still an 
infant his father died, leaving the family with few resources. Young Ichabod learned the trade 
of harness making, worked in the cotton mills, served an apprenticeship as a blacksmith and 
then began making plows at Millbury, Mass. In 1821 with W. H. Howard he started the 
making of lead pipe and woolen goods machinery. A very great demand for the latter induced 
him in 1823 to go into the exclusive manufacture of woolen goods machinery with Benjamin 
Goddard, a pursuit he followed with great success until 1834, when the partnership was 
dissolved. A few years before this the firm began the making of iron wire, then a new business 
in this country. By a wire drawlock improvement, Washburn greatly increased the output; 
after the dissolution he devoted his entire time to wire manufacture and became the leader of 
the American industry, thus laying the foundation of his large fortune. For some time his 
twin brother, Charles, was associated with him, but after 1850 this role was taken by his 
son-in-law, Philip L. Moen, under the title of the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co.— 
Dictionary of American Biography, v. 19, pp. 501, 502. 

238. Minutes of the General Association, report of May, 1869, on Washburn college, p. 18. 
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The President read letters from Professor Butterfield containing the prop- 
osition of Deacon Ichabod Washburne, of Worcester Massachusetts, to donate 
to the College the sum of $25,000, and suggesting the propriety of changing 
the name of the College to Washburne College. 

On motion of Mr. Farnsworth, Messrs. Cordley, Liggett and Cooper were 
appointed a Committee to draw up resolutions, expressive of the views of the 
Trustees. . . .289 


After proper consideration, the following report was adopted: 

Whereas, There are several literary Institutions in the United States, bear- 
ing the name of Lincoln thus creating confusion and embarrassing us in our 
movements,249 and 

Whereas, Dea. I. Washburne of Worcester, Mass. proposes to make to our 
College a donation of Twenty five thousand dollars towards the endowment 
we are seeking— Therefore 

Resolved That we, the Trustees of Lincoln College, in a meeting legally 
called, and assembling at Topeka this nineteenth day of November One Thou- 
sand Eight hundred and Sixty eight do hereby Change the name of said Insti- 
tution to Washburne College. 

Resolved— That we express our hearty thanks to Dea. Washburne, for his 
generous gift, coming as it does in the infancy of our enterprise and assuring 
its suecess— And we trust we may be able so to use the means thus placed at 
our disposal, that our College may be an honor to its donors and a blessing to 
our State.241 


The Washburn donation was in the form of five notes for $5,000 
each, drawn on the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company 
and bearing interest at seven per cent, with a maturity date of 1870, 
and was deposited at the Central National Bank of Worcester, Mass. 
It alone almost doubled the assets of the college and gave substance 
to the fond hopes of earlier years.24#2 Only a few months after he 
made this gift, Ichabod Washburn died at his home in Worces- 
ter.248 “When the general association met some months thereafter, 


239. “First Secretary’s Book,” pp. 45-47. 

240. These institutions were Lincoln University, Oxford, Pa.; Lincoln Institute, Missouri; 
and Lincoln College, Lincoln, Ill. 

241, “First Secretary’s Book,” pp. 46, 47; also Minutes of the General Association, report 
of May, 1869, pp. 17-21. In v. 3 of ‘‘Corporations (official charter copybooks from the office 
of the Secretary of State, in Archives division of the Kansas State Historical Society),’’ pp 
296, 297, is the following record, under date of January 1, 1869: 

“I Lewis Bodwell, President of the board of Trustees of Lincoln College, do hereby certify 
and affirm that at a meeting duly and legally called for that purpose, and held in the city 
of Topeka on the 13th [?] day of November A. D. 1868. There were present ten of the 
thirteen members who constituted the full Board; and that at said meeting it was unanimously 
resolved that the corporate name of the Institution be changed to Washburn College.’’—Filed 
June 5, 1869. 

Bodwell’s own diary as well as the minutes of the trustees agree that the change of name 
took place on November 19, 1868. At the time neither of the two Topeka papers took notice 
of this action, but on December 23 the Record first used the name of Washburn: “The 
students of Washburn are canvassing our city for The Advance, for the purpose of getting an 
organ for their chapel. ” The Atchison Champion had previously alluded to ‘‘Wash- 
burn College.” 

242. The annual report to the general association, May, 1869, listed the total assets of 
Washburn College as $59,939. Liabilities were then $3,140, to meet which there was on hand 
or due a total of $3,020, of which $1,820 was promised by the College society. 

243. Feeling handicapped by a lack of formal education, Washburn appreciated its value, 
and hence gave to colleges across the country, and to other benevolent causes, a total of 
$424,000—the greater part of his estate. Among the educational institutions he thus aided 
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it mourned the death of Washburn, a “large-hearted and wise bene- 
factor,” who had set an example of great liberality and intelligence 
by thus placing “the institutions of religion and science upon a stable 
foundation in a new and growing commonwealth.*** Writing in ret- 
rospect many years later, Richard Cordley termed the gift a very 
important milestone in the history of the college, which assured it a 
brighter future: 


It came at a critical time and marked an era in our history. . . . A 
building had been erected, a school had been opened and some good academic 
work was being done. But the work had gone about as far as it could without 
larger resources. ‘ 

Mr. Washburn gave his magnificent gift at the beginning when most men 
shrink. Mr. Washburn had the rare faith to see the promise in an enterprise 
not yet assured to mortal sight. . . . The college had an endowment, and 
its perpetuity was assured.245 


The Kansas Congregationalists had founded their college in 
Topeka as a monument to the victory of freedom and its leading 
champion, Abraham Lincoln, but even more significant in their 
minds had been the promotion of religion and its handmaid, educa- 
tion. With the passage of time the issue of freedom receded into thi 
historic past, but the problem of adequate finance became a sword 
of Damocles, threatening the future of their beloved College. What 
a profound sense of relief the trustees must have experienced when 
the Washburn gift was finally announced—little wonder they wer 
willing to consent to a change of name to Washburn College. 

When Lincoln College assumed the name of Washburn, the years 
of foundation ended. What had been virtually an academy near the 
frontier could now become in larger measure a college for the great 
West. A pioneer dream had materialized on the Kansas prairies, 
leaving to the future the hope of growth and development. 


were: the School of Technology at Worcester; the Theological Seminary at Bangor, Maine; 
Oberlin College, Ohio; Berea College, Ky.; Hampton Institute, Va., and Lincoln College, 
Kansas. In an “Obituary” published on the day of his death (December 30, 1868), the 
Worcester Evening Gazette concluded that “the poor and the struggling of other days will 
rise up and call him blessed,” a “noble illustration” of what young men can accomplish, with 
no wealth but “brain and muscle . . . allied with industry, sobriety, energy, and enter- 
prise.” 

244. Minutes of the General Association, report of May, 1869, pp. 23, 24. 

‘Resolved, That among all those who have contributed to the welfare of our beloved State 
of Kansas, none will deserve more grateful rememberance [sic] than Deacon Washburn, and 
may the college which he so generously assisted with timely aid, bear his name down to 
future generations forever linked with the cause of pure christianity and sound learning.” 

245. The Kansas Telephone, Manhattan, July, 1890, a paper on the “Quarter Centennial 
of Washburn College,” June 17, 1890. 

The final account of Butterfield as financial agent from April 1, 1867, to January 15, 
1870, was incorporated in the minutes of the trustees, January 6, 1870 (‘‘First Secretary's 
Book,” pp. 56, 57). The total secured for the college was $41,961.79 (including $918 for the 
Bowker library). Money subscriptions amounted to $38,703.15. Butterfield’s salary was 
$3,743.15; the auditing committee found the college indebted to him in the sum of 89¢ 
From this it is clear that his activities as financial agent continued long after the college was 
renamed. In fact, in later years as secretary of the College society, he made a very important 
contribution to the financial well-being of Washburn College. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


OPTIMISM IN DouGuLas County IN 1856 


The following letter was among other papers generously donated 
to the Kansas State Historical Society by Mrs. Sidney Milbauer 
of West Hollywood, Cal. 

Dovatass Cnt K T Jan/23/1856 
To I J Oakley 
Dear Sir 

I take up my pen to write you a few lines & let you know how we are 
& how we fare we are all well excepting myself & I have had a cold & it has 
fell in my head & causes me a great deal of pain but I am on the mend & 
hope I shall soon be able to get about again I arrived in this country the 
25th of July last all well after a travil of 33 days averageing about 30 miles 
per day with two hor[s]e teams & two waggons there was nine of us all told 
the two oldest boys having gone on a head and taken up claims to prepare 
for our coming they had broken up near forty acres of prary & got in corn 
planted by dropping in the furrow & turning the sod of the next furrow 
righ[t] on it which we call here sod corn it was late in June before they got 
it in & when I arrived on the 25 of July I didnot believe we should get any- 
thing but stawks but the soil is so strong that we had 7 or 8 hundred bushels 
& the greater part good ripe corn 

The country here is very different from your land you can make your 
fields here as large as you pleas & it lays most beautifull the land lies rooling 
on the prary but along on the river it is somewhat hilly there is plenty of tim- 
ber on the streams & in the raviens & some pretty heavey but not of as good 
a quality as in our western states but there is plenty of lime stone & coal 
& the climate is a little more mild than in your state since the 20th of De- 
cember we have had good steady winter weather with about 6 inchs of snow 
& when the wind blowes it is piercing cold but the weather now looks fine 
& we anticipate an early spring you must not expect me to tell you how 
wheat & many other things do here for you must recolect that last year this 
time there was not an acre broke in all this vast land and all that has been 
done is since last April there has been nearly corn enough raised to s[u]pply 
the wants of the setlers potatoes squashes mellons and every thing we put 
in the ground turned out well the sod could not be disturbed after it was 
laid over & every thing had to do the best it could after planting with out 
stiring the ground. this year we will have a better chance on ground that 
was broken as for hay you could get any quantity of it you pleased & I 
think as good for stock or horses as our best timothy 

I never saw or tasted better beef any where which you could get a plenty 
of at from 5 to 7 cents per lb. sheep we have very few of as yet hogs plenty 
& you can b[u]y fresh pork at 7 cents now flour is 6 dollars per hundred 
corn meal 12.50, corn 75 cents ple]r bushel potatoes, 1 dollar Beans 3 dols 
per bush[el] sugar 12% ec per lb molases 75c per gallon dry goods & 
groceries in proportion but enough of them 


(205) 
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Lawrence is quite a place in one years groweth containing 7 or 8 stoers 
about 50 houses 3 saw mills & a bout 1000 inhabitants the country is setling 
fast yet there is good chances yet & a young man with from 500 to 1000 thou- 
sand dollars can make himself indipendant in a short time wages is good 
for any kind of mechanick or labour & a single man without any money but 
willing to work could do well here I think the climate is healthy the land 
lies high & rooling & the watter is good we are very well satisfied not with- 
standing all the political troubles you hear of in the public prints you must 
not believe one half to be true there has been but 3 men Killed since we 
have been here one in a fight & 2 murdred but there has been great ex[clite- 
ment but the free state men is by far the most numerous & cannot finally 
help prevailing 

The 3 oldest boy’s have each a claim besides my s[e]lf the town lines are 
run in this part & the section lines will be run early in the spring & then we 
shall know how our farms lie & hope to go on with our improvements in 
better order a great many will build concrete or stone houses as we have the 
material for doing so in abundance there has been two lime Kilns burnt on 
my place very good I am 8 miles west of Lawrence & 2 miles East of Le- 
compton which is at present the capital of the Territory & when you write 
direct to Lecompton K. T. I should like to hear from you as soon as possible 

our post office has been managed so bad we have had no news for a long time 
but it now [is] getting on a better footing 

I think Kansas is a very good country for forming & easey to start in on 
small means if a man is able to get a good breaking up teme[team] which is 
3 yoak of good cattle worth here 80 dollars per yoak it costs nothing to keep 
them for the grass is plenty & of so good quality as to need no grain for cattle 
will work every day & keep fat he has the main point & can do well break- 
ing up for those that has no team it is worth from 3 to 4 dollars per acre 
& you can break 1% acres per day you can settle on a quarter section & when 
the lines is run enter it for preemption & you have one year allowed after it 
is advertised for sale by government to pay for it in which may not come 
around until you can raise enough to make up the sum which is 1.25, per acre 
& you will bear in mind that after the first breaking up you have an old farm 
with new soil for it ploughs as easey as an ash heap the soil is a black rich 
mould a mixture of clay sand & dead vegitable matter & just as rich as a 
garden 

I might tell you it is cheapest for a man to get his family here by having 
good teams & waggons it will not cost more than half as much as to come by 
rail road & steamboat but then he must not put up at taverns but sleep in his 
waggons or tents the journey is far from being fatiegueing we found it quite 
pleasant & was as fresh when we arrived as when we started I furnished my- 
self with a pocket map of the states I wanted to cross & then enquired the 
best road from point to point & found no difficul[t]y whatever in getting along 
we crossed 4 states & traveld about 1000 miles, but I must draw to a close 
write me soon for I want to hear from father & all of you. 

I remain yours truly 
JosePH OAKLEY 
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WueEn Fort Ritey Hap An INDIAN Scare 
From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, August 13, 1857. 


Lawrence, Avcust 8, 1857. 

Official evidence has reached Governor Walker, through the commanding 
officer at Fort Riley, that the Cheyenne Indians, in force, have reached that 
station, where there is no fortification, and only half a company of infantry. 
The commanding officer at the Fort asks for immediate assistance, “an attack 
being hourly expected,” and the garrison filled with wives and children of 
absent officers and men. The official report represents that “the Indians had 
driven in all the settlers and committed several murders in sight of the post.” 

Under these circumstances, Governor Walker has sent Colonel Cooke with 
the whole force under his command, to the point of danger. Colonel Cooke 
started with the advance at 8 A. M., to-day, and by forced marches hopes to 
reach Fort Riley to-morrow evening, accompanied by the Governor. The rest 
of the troops follow immediately, and will proceed with all possible expedition. 
It seems to be wisely ordered by Providence that the troops who are now 
here so much nearer Fort Riley, should thus be enabled to reach that point 
in so brief a period, to give speedy protection to the garrison and settlers, 
and, it is hoped, inflict summary chastisement upon this hostile and war-like 
tribe. 


Gov. R. J. Walker reported to the Secretary of State, August 18, 
1857 (Kansas Historical Collections, v. 5, pp. 372-374), that Lt. Col. 
P. St. George Cooke, who was in camp near Lawrence, started for 
Fort Riley within half an hour after the information reached him, 
“and arrived at the fort in about 28 hours, including the delay in 
crossing the Kansas river.” This, the governor said, “was a march 
rarely equaled, with so large a body of troops, in the history of 
military movements.” 

On arrival at Fort Riley Governor Walker and Colonel Cooke 
found nearby settlers and friendly Pottawatomie and Delaware 
Indians gathered for its defense, but the danger proved to be greatly 
exaggerated. The Cheyennes had indeed been operating farther 
west, but they were too distant, and their position too uncertain, 
for Cooke’s troops to follow them. 


——.@————— 


PotisHinc Orr Ovp Brass 
From the Topeka Weekly Leader, February 1, 1866. 


A Chastising affair, says the Union came off in town Thursday night—Mr. 
Dexter, the popular and gentlemanly Agent of the Kansas Stage Company in 
this place, came across his former commanding officer in the army, and gave 
him a severe beating. As the story goes, for the purpose of some personal 
advantage to himself the Captain took underhanded means to get Dexter 
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discharged, whereby he was likely to get himself into a bad scrape; to avoid 
which he ordered out a detachment to shoot Dexter, on some pretext. The 
detachment all fired in the air except two, one of whom put a ball into him. 
The matter had a legal investigation afterwards, when the Captain was “broke” 
and sentenced to two years imprisonment. He turned up here the other day, 
and the first time Dexter saw him he “went for him.” 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE UNFAVORABLE PRESS ENCOUNTERED 
BY THE EARLY EXPONENTS OF SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN 


From the Topeka Weekly. Leader, September 12, 1867. 


FeMALe Surrrace—Last Friday night a large and respectable audience, (Col. 
Lawrence was large and Ritchie respectable), assembled to hear the two famous 
advocates of Female Suffrage—Mrs. Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony— 
Col. Ritchie after consultation with Lawrence and after ascertaining by anxious 
inquiries that Gov. Crawford was not present, nominated his Excellency for 
chairman of the meeting. After waiting three seconds for the absent Governor 
to show that he was present, Col. Lawrence as if by accident discovered that 
Col. Ritchie was present, and moved that he take the chair, which he did. The 
thing had been “cut” so long that it smelt fishy. Gen. Ritchie upon taking 
the stand thundered out in a tragic voice, and without giving the audience 
time to prepare for it, “we’re in arnest:” which, so great was the levity and 
irreverence of the crowd, instead of terrifying them elicited very audible 
snickers. After the General had delivered himself he introduced Mrs. Stanton 
to the audience. 

She is a buxom, gray haired matron of about fifty. It is not our intention 
to attempt to give an outline of her speech. It is sufficient to say that it was 
elegant and eloquent—everything but convincing. Her premises were generally 
correct but her conclusions we think, were illog’cal. She had posted herself on 
the Constitution and laws of Kansas so that her allusions to them, unlike our 
school girl stumpers, were correct. The great charm of Mrs. Stanton is her 
manner of speaking. While listening to her one feels, no matter what his feel- 
ings on the topic discussed may be, that he is listening to a pure hearted 
matronly woman; one who understands and conscientiously preforms the 
duties of wife, and mother. We would that some of the other female speakers 
now stumping the State, were more like her. 

Miss Anthony was the next speaker. In view of the fact that Miss A. is a 
maiden lady, Col. Ritchie’s introduction of her as a “time honored” lady, was, 
to say the least, unkind. Miss A. seemed only desirous to sell some pamphlet 
speeches of Parker Pillsbury and other ancient ladies, at the small price of 
twenty-five cents each. As preliminary thereto, however, she entered into a dis- 
cursory argument of the right of suffrage for females. She insisted that as men 
and women were of the same physical formation, (with a slight variation), their 
political rights were the same. Do we not, said she, suffer as much from hunger, 
cold, &c? “In the language of shylock, if you prick us do we not bleed?” That 
depends very much on circumstances we think, but whether true or false, it is 
certainly a very poor argument in favor of suffrage, for the same can be said 
of all living things. Miss A. assured the audience that Pomeroy was and Ross 
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and Clarke would soon be squarely committed in favor of Female Suffrage. 
Now we venture this prediction, and are willing to bet an old hat on its correct- 
ness, that both Clarke and Ross oppose the “pernicious doctrine,” and that 
Pomeroy’s business affairs will be so pressing until the election, that he will 
neither write a letter nor make a speech in favor of female suffrage in Kansas. 
We had almost forgotten to mention that Miss A. had a hat passed around for 
lone postals, but with such poor success that she must have felt, as did the old 
minister under similar circumstances, thankful that she ever got the hat back 


from such an audience. 
—_————_ 


Ep Howe on SARAH BERNHARDT 


From The Globe, Atchison, March 2, 1881. 


At exactly 8:31 last night, Sara Bernhardt made her appearance on the 
stage of Tootle’s Opera House [St. Joseph, Mo.], walking down the centre as 
though she had but one joint in her body, and no knees. Her first action was 
to shake hands with the stage company with arms as long and wiry as the 
tendrils of a devil fish, which wound around them occasionally with the soft 
grace of a serpent. Perhaps the first thing remarked of her by the average 
auditor is that she is almost red-headed, and that she wears her hair in light 
Dutch braids. The second, that she is distressingly ugly, and that her smile 
is painful, because it displays a big mouth and a prominent row of butter 
teeth. Her nose is of the pattern referred to as a “hook,” and of her figure 
it is enough to say that it could not possibly be worse. In her ambition to 
stand straight and erect, she bends backward, but regains perpendicular at the 
neck and head again. Her dress was of white and costly stuff, and cut so 
low in front that we expected every moment that she would step one of her 
legs through it. She talks fast, and takes tremendous strides across the stage. 
Her arms were encased in white kid to within an inch of her shoulders, and 
whenever she pointed the villain or other disagreeable person to the door, 
and said, “Go!!” we saw that the color of the hair under her arms was sandy. 
This was our first impression of Bernhardt, and the second was that a lady 
so ugly and ill-shapen should not, in justice to her sex, challenge the criticism 
and opera glasses of the public. 

The smile of which we have heard so much must have distressed every one 
in the audience, because at no other time was she so hideously ugly. Her 
mouth is in a continual state of pucker, and it would be impossible for such 
a face to smile sweetly, or to pleasantly convey an impression of joy. 

We waited patiently for the embrace for which she is said to be the cham- 
pion of two countries. It came in the third act, and Armand was the re- 
cipient. He parted with her, and started to go out, but she followed, and 
finally embraced him by shambling up, breaking in two at the middle, and 
throwing her tendrils around him. It was neither graceful or natural, and only 
original in its awkwardness. In these scenes the middle part of her body 
strikes the recipient first—her arms swing wildly a moment, and then twine 
two or three times around the person she loves. This is the Bernhardt em- 
brace as we saw it through an opera glass. 

The Bernhardt kiss is little better. Perhaps “Camille” does not afford op- 
portunity for this sort of acting, but there are millions of women who can 
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kiss a man more naturally and acceptably than Sarah Bernhardt. She has 
no new ideas on the subject, unless kissing on the ear is new. 

The only thing Bernhardt does extraordinarily well is to put her arms 
around a man, and look into his eyes. If her face could be hidden at these 
moments, she would be sublime. 

With reference to “Camille” in French, it is about as interesting to an 
American as five acts of a Chinese drama running three months. 

The opinion will no doubt be laughed at, but we regard Mary Anderson 
as a better actress than Sarah Bernhardt. The circumstance is in her favor, 
to begin with, that she is young, pretty and innocent, while Bernhardt is old, 
ugly and evidently a thoroughbred, who impresses one as being cross and 
disagreeable off the stage. If Bernhardt was to appear in Atchison to-night, 
in other words, we would not come down town, but we would go to St. Joe 
to see Mary Anderson. If this is poor taste, we have a great deal of good 
company. 

At midnight a reception to Governor Crittenden [of Missouri] began in the 
parlors of the Pacific House. Bernhardt consented to come down and watch 
the mob if nobody spoke to her. She stood around for an hour, and all St. 
Joe walked in front of her, stared her in the face, jostled her, eyed her dresses 
through glasses, and had a good time. At one o’clock she retired, and at nine 
this morning her maid shook the sheets to find her, as the time had arrived 
to depart for Leavenworth. 

There can be no doubt that she occasionally displays wonderful power in 
emotional parts, but she is not well balanced in a part requiring her to appear 
gay and thoughtless in the first two acts, and rebellious and grief-stricken in 
the last three. Could a play be written introducing her as parting with a lover 
in one act, contemplating suicide in a second, and dying in a third those per- 
sons who go to theatres to cry softly behind their fans would be divinely 
pleased. Her parting from Armand in the third act was the finest piece of 
emotional acting we have ever seen, but her dancing in the first act was the 
worst. 

Bernhardt, (whose name is Sarah, by the way, and not Sara,) is an elegant 
dresser, and continually sparkles with diamonds. No less than half a dozen 
elegant cloaks and wraps were brought in at different times with no other 
object than that the ladies in the audience might covet them. All of her dresses 
have trails as long as the Kansas liquor law. 

Her support consisted of three fat women, her rather pretty sister, four or 
five brigandish looking men of a doleful turn of mind, and a funny man who 
looked exactly like Doc. Kistler, of Atchison. 

After the play, while smoking a cigar in the Pacific House office, the writer 
had the pleasure of meeting Bernhardt face to face as she came up the steps 
from the street, on her way to her room. She was a mass of furs and wraps, and 
looked neither to the right or the left. We were informed by the hotel loafers 
that she never leaves her room, and sees no one, her meals being sent to her. 
On Monday evening she missed an article of jewelry, and suspicioning her maid 
of taking it, accused her of it in wild and boisterous language in the dining 
room, which was full of guests. This was all the hotel gossip obtainable. 

In justice to Bernhardt, we cheerfully make the statement that a large 
proportion of the Atchison delegation were pleased with her, and there was a 
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great deal of genuine enthusiasm manifested throughout, particularly at the 
recall after the last act. 

Tickets were sold to any part of the house in several instances at seventy- 
five cents, as the greedy speculators were compelled to unload. Mr. Tootle 
probably made a little money on the speculation, but not much. 


From The Globe, March 3, 1881. 


The big papers have published the biography of Sara Bernhardt four times 
—(1) when she contemplated coming to America; (2) when she landed in 
America; (3) when she played in New York; (4) when she played in the 
West. The people by this time ought to be pretty familiar with the fact 
that Bernhardt is a Jewess; that at an early age she went to a convent 
to be educated, but was so full of mischief that she could not be managed; 
she finally turned her attention to the drama; in that she became a grand 
success; that she caused crowned heads to bow at her feet. The rest is well 
known. She came to America and conquered by virtue of high art, some 
contend, but really by virtue of her reputation in Europe. The readers of 
Western newspapers will hear little more of Bernhardt from and after her 
departure for the East. She will soon sink out of sight, as far as we of the 
West are concerned, and then we will impatiently await the arrival of another 
foreign humbug. 


Our criticism of Bernhardt is generally admired. One gentleman writes: 
“The man who wrote it should quit writing and seek employment in a livery 
stable.” 


It is probable that Moody, the evangelist, will play in Kansas City this 
spring. With the exception of Bernhardt, Kansas City has secured every 
attraction now before the people. 


During the trip from Atchison to Leavenworth yesterday, Bernhardt amused 
herself by playing a French game of cards for money, and won two hundred 
dollars from two of the business staff. 


One of the slender women of Atchison who saw Bernhardt lately, says: 
“Hasn’t she a lovely figure!” One of the fat women of Atchison says her 
“figure” could not possibly be worse. There is an equal difference of opinion 
on all other subjects. 


One of the detectives employed to travel with the Bernhardt party told a 
reporter yesterday that his instructions were to keep always near her—in the 
theatre, on the street, in the hotel; everywhere. A strange Frenchman follows 
them, and seems infatuated with the actress, who screams at sight of him. It 
is the belicf in the company that the strange man is the miserable scoundrel 
who once denied his marriage with Bernhardt. 


H. C. Danforth, of the Kansas City opera house, had a fight in the Leaven- 
worth theatre last night with Mr. Meyer, the manager of Sara Bernhardt. 
Meyer was hit across the face with a cane, and his nose broken. Danforth 
received only a slight scratch on the forehead. 


From The Globe, March 4, 1881. 


Young Muirhead, of Leavenworth, saw the first two acts of “Camille,” and 
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then went out after his club. It was unfortunately in use in another part of 
the city, an assistant having gone to the depot to wait for Governor St. John, 
else most of Bernhardt’s audience would have been crippled. 


From The Globe, March 5, 1881. 


We mention Bernhardt just once more. A Leavenworth physician who 
was called to see her flatly told her manager that if she fulfilled her engage- 
ment with him, she would die, as her health is terrible. She has an affliction 
called gastritis. 


A citizen called this morning to say that his wife objected to our late 
reference to Bernhardt, because it had an “inference.” We begged of him to 
tell what the inference was, and he at last explained it as his wife had ex- 
plained it to him. We then assured him, as we now assure the public, that 
we had never before thought of it, and no such “inference” was intended. A 
great many of our exchanges have published the same paragraph, but so far 
we have seen none which have regarded it as necessary to apologize for quot- 
ing the Giose. People often do us great injustice in matters of this kind. Our 
position is such that we never have time to think twice. A piece of white 
paper is no sooner covered by the editor’s writing than it is taken by the 
printer, and when the proof comes it is too late to change it, as the press 
must be started at a certain hour every afternoon. Our expressions are often 
blunt and homely, but we never intentionally offend modesty. We do not 
make this statement because these objectionable paragraphs are not well re- 
ceived, for the people will liberally support a much worse paper than has ever 
been printed in Atchison, and the surest way to sell large numbers of papers 
is to write recklessly, and without regard to the proprieties. But we do not 
care to become famous in this way, and will in the future be more careful, 
even though it reduces our income. 


From The Globe, March 7, 1881. 


The Boston girls have evidently adopted the Bernhardt smile. A news 
item states that three of them were sliding down hill the other day when they 
saw a sleigh and team in front of them, and a collision seemed imminent. 
Fortunately one of the young ladies had the presence of mind to smile, and 
the team at once ran away, thus probably avoiding a loss of life. 


—_—_— 


Rounpvup TIME ON THE PLAINS 
From The Globe Live Stock Journal, Dodge City, April 21, 1885. 


GarHer Rounp tHe Mess Wacon.—This is the season of the year when the 
cowman in the far west is perhaps most largely interested in his cattle running 
at large on the plains. Most of the owners of herds reside a long distance 
from their grazing grounds, which they visit but once a year, generally during 
the spring or summer months, at which time they will familiarize themselves 
with the general status of their range stock, as to loss sustained the preceding 
winter, the condition of stock, tally up the calf brand for the year, and arrange 
for the shipment of beef cattle from the range during the shipping season, 
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which usually opens up about August Ist and continues up to the time when 
cold weather sets in and shuts off the gathering on range and the driving of 
beef cattle to the nearest shipping point. 

But the busiest season of the year with stockmen, as before stated, is the 
spring roundup. Everybody that has any interest in range stock is on hand at 
this time, either in person or by a representative. As soon as grass is suffi- 
ciently abundant to insure good grazing for stock, the work of rounding up 
and cutting out of cattle is begun. The work is usually divided up into dis- 
tricts, covering a large scope of country, which is under the charge of a round- 
up captain, who directs the work in hand, all stock embraced in his district 
comes under his immediate jurisdiction. His orders are strictly obeyed. 

Every stockman that is at all likely to have stray cattle in this scope of 
country will have a force of men and horses present to assist in the general 
work, proportionate to the number of cattle he may expect to find in that 
particular locality. If he is a local ranchman within the district named, his 
force is usually very large. If on the other hand he simply expects to find 
a few stray head of cattle, his number of men and horses employed are cor- 
respondingly small. The number of horses employed in a general round-up 
is on an average of eight horses to the man, which of itself makes quite a 
herd of stock to be cared for where a hundred or more men are employed, 
which is usually the case in most of the round-up parties. This stock is kept 
under close herd near the camp or mess wagons, which generally forms the 
base of operations. 

The following is M. S. Culver’s version of a round-up, who ought to know, 
as he has been there on several occasions: 

First, general meeting of the hands, captain of the round-up will take charge 
early in the morning, with mounted men will commence work, by first divid- 
ing his men up in different squads and start them out in a circular direction 
with orders to drive all cattle to a certain place and there stop the cattle. 
Then will give orders for a certain number of men who know brands best to 
go in the round-up and cut out such cattle as are wanted by the parties pres- 
ent, first cutting out the cows with calves by their side on account of not 
separating the cow and calf by running in and through the herd while cutting 
out the steers and dry stock, then cut out all the steer cattle and dry stock 
wanted by the parties present, and such as they want to drive for their neigh- 
bors. 

After the cattle are all cut out the herd that was cut from will be turned 
back towards where they were driven from when rounded up to cut from, and 
enough men to drive the cattle that are cut out will take charge of what is 
commonly called the cut, and drive them on towards where the next round-up 
will be made the same as the first one was made. The day’s work is put in in 
this manner, and in all cases quit rounding up in time for the men to regulate 
their horses for the night. Some hobble their horses, others will turn loose, 
others will herd their horses as they do the cattle. 

The men in charge of the cattle on hand have their foreman, and he will 
give orders where he wants the cattle bedded for the night, and how many 
men he wants to herd at a time. You will bear in mind that at this stage of 
the general round-up there is a surplus of hands for the rounding in of the 
cattle, and as the number of cattle increases that are cut out and turned over 
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to the foreman of the herd he will draw on the captain of the round-up for 
more men to help handle the cattle in his charge, and they move on in this 
manner through the country up and down the different streams of water 
where cattle can be found until the entire country is worked over, and if the 
herd gathered gets too large to handle to an advantage it will be sent to some 
renter place by a sufficient number of men to be held until the balance of the 
hands will go around through the country and gather cattle and drive in to 
where they are then. Probably the captain will determine to send that herd 
in and distribute it on the different ranches where they belong and return 
to some set place by the captain to meet the round-up again. Now each 
ranch has a fixed number of hands and horses, about ten head of horses to 
the man, and each ranch has a foreman for his hands, who has control of his 
own hands, and he is subject to the orders of the captain of the round-up. 

Sometimes the general round-up is divided in two or more divisions, and 
each division has a captain. The spring round-up generally commences in 
April and comes to a close in July. There is generally about 150 men on the 
spring round-up. Then again the fall round-up for beef to ship commences 
in August and will continue until Nov. In the fall or beef round-up there are 
not so many men used as in the spring round-up. 150 men with ten head of 
horses to the man will give you about 1,500 cow horses on the round-up. The 
most of the ranchmen have a reserve at their ranches from 20 to 30 head of 
horses for late and special work in the fall of the year. 





A “Mr. Doo_ey” Writes on Kansas FisHinc Marrers 


The following letter, written in the humorous and satiric style of 
“Mr. Dooley,” the mythical Irishman of fifty years ago created by 
the writer Finley Peter Dunne, was received by Gov. George H. 
Hodges from his friend and business associate, D. R. Hale of Edger- 
ton, in 1914. The letter is in the correspondence file of the executive 
department in the Archives division of the Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

Epcerton, Kansas Mch. 9, 1914 
My Dear Guvinor ;— 

I know ye’re a buisy man but I hope Ye’ll give me neough iv ye’re toime 
t’ file a mild phrotist agin some iv ye’re proposed ligislachun. Whin ye took up 
th’ reins iv govermint there was a law on th’ Stachoo Books rayquirin’ ivery 
wan who wanted t’ go huntin’ t’ get a license. Ivery year since we’ve wint 
b’fore th’ County Clerk, give him our age, heighth, precise fightin’ weight an’ 
a “Plunk” an’ he’d give us permission t’ hunt annywhere in th’ State ixcipt on 
Farms, City Property an’ Public Highways. Th’ Dimmycrats thin came into 
power an’ ixtinded our lib’rties. They gave us permission t’ shoot anny kind 
of game excipt bur-rds with fithers an’ animals with fur. Th’ poor Bunnies 
were onproticted. We rayspicted th’ party an’ th’ law, laid away our arms an’ 
amnition, sacrificed th’ friendship iv our neighbors, frinds, relatives an’ our own 
household an’ bought a Kennel iv Runin’ Dogs an’ th’ sport wint on. 

But our pleasure was t’ be short lived. Th’ great Edycation! Instichoons 
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must b’ maintained. Th’ little onforchnit childrin that ar-re rayquired b’ law 
t’ attind school must be edycated. Again th’ Dimmycratic ligislachure came t’ 
the rescoo b’ puttin’ a tax on Dogs. We protisted but it did no good an’ we’ve 
made peace with th’ Dog Tax collictor an’ feel that th’ our Schools ar-re well 
supported. 

But ye propose t’ give us further lib’rties. By payin’ a fee ye intind to give 
us permission t’ fish annywhere excipt in th’ Streams, Lakes an’ Ponds iv th’ 
State an’ here’s where we're goin’ t’ b’ agin th’ Parthy an’ th’ Govermint. 
Whiniver ye pass a law that th’ “Barefoot Boy with his cheek iv Tan”, such 
as ye was whin ye herded th’ Town Cows out on th’ Cedar Creek Hills, has 
t? pay a license t’ th’ State t’ tie a sthring and a Pin Hook t’ a Hickory pole 
an’ go t’ th’ creek fishin’, thin we’re goin’ t’ be’ agin ye if ye sign it. Th’ 
Profissor Double L Dyche may need money but I’ve got me first wan t’ see yit 
who dont. There was Fish in BULL Creek before he was born an’ will b’ afther 
he’s gone an’ th’ City iv Pratt wiped off th’ map. If there’s no other way t’ 
maintain th’ fish incubator, let’s leave it perish. "Tis th’ sintimint iv manny iv 
ye’re friends. Yours Trooly. 

“Dooley” 
/s/ D. R. Hare 











Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Heinie Schmidt’s column, “It’s Worth Repeating,” has continued 
to appear in The High Plains Journal, Dodge City. Among subjects 
discussed in recent issues were: Ravanna, Finney county; the holy 
man of the trails, Jedediah Strong Smith, and the passing of the 
rural schools. 


“Neosho Valley Facts and Legends,” a historical series by Audrey 
Z. McGrew, has continued to be published regularly in the Hum- 
boldt Union. 


“The Legacy of Populism in the Western Middle West,” by John 
D. Hicks, an article “primarily concerned with the contributions 
that nineteenth-century agrarians made to the later radicalism of 


what is sometimes called the western Middle West . . .,” was 
published in Agricultural History, Baltimore, October, 1949. 


A debate on “Wyatt Earp—Frontier Peace Officer,” with William 
D. McVey extolling the merits of Earp and R. N. Mullin taking the 
opposite view, was published in The Westerners Brand Book, Chi- 
cago, November, 1949. 


Several articles of historical nature have been published in the 
Oakley Graphic in recent months. On November 4, 1949, notes on 
a number of historical items appeared under the title, “Have You 
Looked at Kansas, Lately,” “Christmas in a Sod Mansion,” by 
Myrtle Emms Sim, and “Only Grazing Land,” by Mrs. Floy Finley 
Smith, were printed December 2. “Memories of Oakley Pioneer 
Days,” by Clarence Mershon, and the history of the Oakley Ma- 
sonic lodge appeared December 9. On January 13, 1950, “Pioneer 
Graves,” by Mrs. E. 8. Holmberg was printed. 


Brief biographical sketches of Samuel D. Lecompte, for whom 
Lecompton was named, John S. Halderman and Dr. Charles R. Jen- 
nison, early residents of Leavenworth and Civil War leaders, ap- 
peared in Harry Seckler’s column, “Early Leavenworth,” in the 
Leavenworth Times, November 27, 1949. Other prominent men 
were briefly sketched in the issue of February 26, 1950. 


A history of Centralia, prepared by Mrs. Maude Armstrong and 
H. L. Wait, was printed in the Atchison Daily Globe, December 4, 
1949. The town was organized in 1859 and several buildings erected, 
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but about ten years later it was moved to a site on the railroad. 
The Globe, December 25, published a history of St. Nicholas, dead 
Atchison county town, by George Remsburg. St. Nicholas was 
marked out and the plat was filed in 1858. 


Many of the early residents of Jackson county were mentioned 
by Dr. J. C. Shaw in “Early Memories of Jackson County,” printed 
in two installments in the Holton Recorder, December 8, 12, 1949. 
The Shaw family arrived in Kansas in February, 1878, and settled 
on a farm near Larkin, now Larkinburg. Also mentioned in Dr. 
Shaw’s reminiscences were Campbell College and early schools and 
churches. 


Historical articles of interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: “Territorial Governors of Kansas 
Had Varied Careers in Many Other Fields,” by J. M. Dow, Decem- 
ber 9, 1949; “History and Sentiment Behind the Name of Marais 
Des Cygnes River in Kansas,” by Mary M. Hobbs, December 10; 
“Kansas Authorship Proved for ‘Home on the Range,’” by Cecil 
Howes and John Alexander, December 11; “Rattling Through 
Ozarks, Stagecoaches Carried the First Overland Mail West,” by 
Raymond W. Derr, December 16; “Senate Friend [Charles Sum- 
ner] of Free Kansas, Far From Border War, Suffered Disabling 
Wounds,” by J. M. Dow, January 26, 1950; “Nicknames Tell Much 
of the Story of Kansas From Rough Territorial Days,” by E. B. 
Dykes Beachy, January 28; “ ‘Papa’ Preyer’s Long Career at K. U. 
as Teacher and Musician Memorialized,” a review of Dr. Howard 
F. Gloyne’s book, Carl A. Preyer, the Story of a Kansas Musician, 
by Clyde B. Neibarger, February 22; “Indians Have Left Their 
Marks on Kansas in Unusual and Musical Names of Towns,” by 
E. B. Dykes Beachy, February 23, and “Singing of Kansan [Dixie 
Morrow, Lecompton] Dispelled Tension of Washington on a March 


§ Night of ’61,” by L. S. Munsell, March 4. Articles appearing in the 


Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Buffalo Provided Livelihood as 
Well as Sport for Indian and Early Settler,” by E. B. Dykes 


Beachy, January 3, 1950; “Names of Kansas Rivers Reflect Some 
5 of the History Made on Their Banks,” by E. B. Dykes Beachy, 


| January 17; “ ‘Victor [Murdock] and Henry [J. Allen] and Me 


ed, i 





[Willim Allen White]’ Make History in the Politics and Literature 


5 of Kansas,” by Cecil Howes, January 21; “Kansas Day, Started in 
| 1892, Has Grown With the Years,” by Cecil Howes, January 27, 
} and “Kansas Churches Appraised for Their Contribution to State’s 
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Architecture,” by Lowell Bradner, February 4. A history of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., entitled “City of the Future—A Centennial History 
of Kansas City,” by Henry C. Haskell, Jr., and Richard B. Fowler, 
has been appearing in the Star each Sunday, beginning January 1, 
1950. 


The Atchison Daily Globe, December 11, 1949, printed a brief 
historical sketch of the site of Doniphan. Several centuries ago a 
large Indian village occupied the site, and just prior to the Civil 
War a frontier town sprang up at that location. The village now has 
about 50 inhabitants. 


A biographical sketch of the William Cottam family by Louis 
Cottam appeared in the Clyde Republican, December 15, 1949. The 
Cottams homesteaded near Clyde in 1872. 


The Parsons Sun, December 17, 1949, printed a brief story of the 
infamous Bender family. The four Benders lived on a farm in 
Labette county in the early 1870’s. After they left the farm, eight 
bodies were discovered buried near the house—murder victims of the 
family. Several pictures of the murder scene and weapons accom- 
panied the article. The Pittsburg Headlight and Sun reprinted the 
story December 24, 1949. The Headlight, December 30, published 
an article by Harold O. Taylor stating that Lee T. Robison had 
stopped at the Bender home and had been treated with hospitality. 


The early history of Lakin as recalled by Mrs. Lenora Boylan 
Tate, the town’s oldest resident, was published in the Garden City 
Telegram, December 19, 1949. Mrs.Tate’s father, A. B. Boylan, first 
station agent at Lakin for the Santa Fe railroad, brought his family 
to Lakin in 1874. 


A short article by James A. Clay on the first city election and the 
first police court case in Douglass appeared in the Douglass Tribune, 
December 22, 1949. According to Mr. Clay, the election was held in 
December, 1879, and the police court case involved a disappointed 
office seeker. 


The reminiscences of Mrs. L. H. Turner, written by Duana Bos- 
well, were published in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler, December 
24, 1949. Mrs. Turner arrived in Arkansas City with her father’s 
family in November, 1870. The family settled on a claim about four 
miles north of town. 
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“History of Aurora Settlement Demonstrates Pioneer Courage,” 
is the title of an article by Dorethea Smith in the Salina Journal, 
December 25, 1949. The first settlers, a group of French-Canadians, 
reached the vicinity of Aurora in 1870. However, the town was not 
established until several years later. 


“An Airline Pilot Rides the Wagon Trail,” in Popular Mechanics 
Magazine, Chicago, January, 1950, was written by Heath Proctor 
who sighted the Santa Fe trail from the window of his DC-6 and 
later explored it by jeep. 


The January, 1950, issue of To the Stars, published by the Kansas 
Industrial Development Commission, commemorated the 89 years 
of progress of Kansas as a state. Some of the phases of Kansas life 
and history discussed were: Kansas day 1861 and 1950, minerals, 
farming, education, livestock, government and industry. 


A brief article recalling Lane county events and people of 50 years 
ago appeared in the Dighton Herald, January 4, 1950. 


A three-installment history of Pennsylvania Avenue, Brown 
county, by D. W. Spangler, was published in the Hiawatha Daily 
World, January 7, 10, 11, 1950. Pennsylvania Avenue was an 8-mile 
stretch of road near Morrill along which so many people from Penn- 
sylvania settled in the 1870’s and 1880’s that it became known by 
that name. 


A letter written by J. M. Elkins which stated that the Chisholm 
trail was blazed when Black Beaver, a Delaware Indian, led Colonel 
Emory’s command of Union troops to Kansas at the beginning of 
the Civil War in 1861, was printed in the Caldwell Messenger, Jan- 
uary 9, 1950. 


A history of Wilson county, by Charles W. Lafferty, being pub- 
lished in the Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia, began January 10, 
1950. The first white settler in Wilson county was John Ross who 
arrived in 1855. Other settlers had appeared by 1857, and Albert 
Hagan established a trading post in 1859. 


A historical sketch of the Chesterman family as told to Lois Vic- 
tor by Frank Chesterman appeared in the Tiller and Toiler, Larned, 
and the Larned Chronoscope, January 12, 1950. It was printed in 
the Daily Tiller and Toiler, January 13. Mr. Chesterman’s father 
came to Pawnee county in 1875 and took a claim south of Larned. 
His mother, then Julia Ann Johnson, came to Kansas in 1878. 
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A five-column history of the Pottawatomie Indians was published 
in the Topeka Daily Capital, February 5, 1950. The Pottawatomies 
assembled on their 30-mile-square reservation near Topeka in 1846 
and 1847. A treaty was made in 1867 under which the government 
sold a large portion of the reservation for $1 an acre. In a lawsuit 
against the government, filed recently by Robert Stone, Topeka 
attorney, on behalf of the Pottawatomies, it is alleged that the land 
was worth $11 an acre and that the Indians were victims of fraud 
and chicanery under the treaty. The tribe still occupies a part of 
the reservation in Jackson county. A three-volume work, prepared 
in connection with this suit, Valuation Study of the Pottawatomie 
Reserve Lands, by W. D. Davis, has been presented to the Historical 
Society by Mr. Stone. 


Articles on Fort Hays by Raymond L. Welty printed recently in 
the Hays Daily News included: “Feed for Horses Was Vital Prob- 
lem at Old Ft. Hays,” February 5, 1950; “Boredom Was Big Enemy 
of Soldiers at Old Ft. Hays,” February 19, and “Privates Looked 
Forward to $16 a Month at Ft. Hays,” February 26. A short article 
in the News, February 10, recalled that in 1869 the worst prairie fire 
ever known in the state swept across a large portion of western 
Kansas. 


Some of the early experiences of the R. L. Hall family in Kansas 
were related by Clayton Hall, a son, in the Minneola Record, Feb- 
ruary 9, 16, 1950. R. L. Hall first came to Kansas, stopping in 
Sumner county, in 1881. In 1883 he brought his wife to Sumner 
county, and a year later they moved to Clark county. 


The Winfield Daily Courier, February 27, 1950, published a 140- 
page, 1950 achievement edition. Included in the edition were articles 
on Winfield athletic teams, farming in Cowley county, Winfield 
organizations, Winfield colleges and schools, industries of Winfield 
and the neighboring communities of Douglass, Belle Plaine, Cedar 
Vale, Howard, Burden, Oxford, Cambridge, Grenola, Latham, 
Moline, Atlanta, Dexter, Udall and Rose Hill. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


“Kansans always make a name for themselves wherever they go,” 
said Mrs. Dolly Curtis Gann, featured speaker at the annual dinner 
meeting of the Shawnee County Historical Society in Topeka, De- 
cember 13, 1949. A resolution was adopted at the meeting paying 
tribute to the late George Root, and Sen. Arthur Capper spoke 
briefly in tribute to J. C. Mohler who retired recently as secretary 
of the board of agriculture. Slides showing various views and trac- 
ing the history of Topeka were shown. Directors elected for three- 
year terms were: Milton Tabor, Robert Stone, Paul Sweet, Robert 
Billard, Otis S. Allen, William A. Biby, Frank Gibbs, Frank Ripley, 
J.C. Mohler and Mrs. Alf Landon. Ethel A. Chapman was elected 
to fill the unexpired term of George Root. H. B. Fink, president of 
the society, presided. 


The Doniphan County Historical Society was organized at a meet- 
ing in Troy, December 30, 1949. C. C. Calnan was elected presi- 
dent, Mrs. Margaret L. Rice, secretary, and a constitution was 
adopted. At a meeting January 3, 1950, A. O. Delaney, Jr., was 
elected vice-president, and Dr. A. E. Cordonier, treasurer. A board 
of directors, composed of one or two persons from each township 
and each town of the county, was also chosen. 


The Russell County Old Settlers’ Association was revived and 
organized into the Russell County Historical Society at a meeting 
in Russell, January 11, 1950. Clarence Peck was re-elected for his 
18th year as president. Other officers elected were: John G. Deines 
and Luther D. Landon, vice-presidents; Merlin Morphy, secretary, 
and A. J. Olson, treasurer. New directors are: Mrs. H. A. Opdycke, 
Dora H. Morrison and William H. Ochs. 


The great drouth of 1860 in Kansas was discussed by F. W. 
Brinkerhoff at a meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society 
in Pittsburg, January 26, 1950. Dr. H. M. Grandle, Pittsburg, was 
re-elected president, and Ralph Shideler, Girard, was re-elected 
vice-president. Other officers chosen were: Mrs. J. W. Nixon, 
Pittsburg, secretary; Mrs. Mae Stroud, Pittsburg, corresponding 
secretary, and Eleanor Danner, treasurer. Mrs, C. M. Cooper, 
Edgar Richards, Mrs. M. F. Sears and Frank Clayton were named 
directors. 
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“The Darker Side of Pioneer Life,” was the subject of a talk by 
Dr. John Ise, of the University of Kansas, at a dinner meeting of 
the Riley County Historical Association in Manhattan, January 
27, 1950. Dr. George A. Filinger, president of the association, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


All officers of the Osawatomie Historical Society were re-elected 
at the annual meeting February 2, 1950. They are: Alden O. Weber, 
president; Mrs. Pauline Gudger, vice-president, and Mrs. Ruby M. 
McIntosh, secretary-treasurer. 


The annual meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters of Kansas 
was held in Topeka, January 27, 1950. The principal speaker at 
the dinner meeting was W. M. Ostenberg, superintendent of schools 
at Coffeyville. Kathryn Johnson, Kansas Wesleyan College stu- 
dent, was given the Arthur Capper award in the college and univer- 
sity students’ speech contest. Gladys E. McArdle, Lebanon, was 
named sweepstakes winner for the best adult factual story about 
pioneer Kansas, and Herb Lee, Bonner Springs, was the sweepstakes 
winner of the high school essay contest. Guy Josserand, Dodge 
City, was elected president of the Native Sons. Other officers 
elected by the Native Sons were: Edwin R. Jones, Topeka, vice- 
president; C. W. Porterfield, Holton, secretary; and Maurice Fager, 
Topeka, treasurer. Officers elected by the Native Daughters were: 
Mrs. P. A. Pettit, Paola, president; Mrs. Thomas H. Norton, To- 
peka, vice-president; Mrs. Ray S. Pierson, Burlington, secretary, 
and Mrs. David McCreath, Lawrence, treasurer. William Ljung- 
dahl, Menlo and Topeka, and Mrs. Ella Ruehmann, Wamego, were 
the retiring presidents. 


F. W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg publisher, was the speaker at a 
meeting of the Wichita Historical Museum Association, February 9, 
1950. Brinkerhoff recounted the career and downfall of Samuel 
C. Pomeroy, U. S. senator from Kansas from 1861 to 1873. Dr. G. 
G. Anderson, president of the association, presided at the- meeting. 


Dan Hopkins, Garden City attorney, was the speaker at the an- 
nual dinner meeting of the Finney County Historical Society, Feb- 
ruary 14,1950. It was announced that the society hopes to publish 
the first volume of the Finney County history this year. Directors 
elected for two-year terms were: Harry G. Carl, Garfield township; 
John Wampler, Terry township; Clay Weldon, Pierceville township, 
and Mrs. P. A. Burtis, Mrs. Josephine Cowgill, A. J. Kefman, Mrs. 
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Eva B. Sharer, Helen M. Stowell and Mrs. Emma White, Garden 
City. 


The Beeson Museum, Dodge City, is to have new and larger 
quarters in the near future. The museum, operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Merritt L. Beeson and daughter, Irene, grew out of the private 
collection of the Beesons’ and was opened to the public in 1932. 


Records and Maps of the Old Santa Fe Trail, a 104-page book by 
Kenyon Riddle, was published recently in Raton, N. M. Mr. Rid- 
dle has been gathering information on the Santa Fe trail for several 
years and has endeavored to locate it accurately in relation to 
present-day towns and highways. 

















